What About Your 
Employees Who Will 
Not Be Able to Answer 

OR THE NEXT DAY? 


o< 


Accidents, sickness, trips to the hospital, death in the 


family ...these are among the sure-to-happen emergen- Let us show vou how such a: 


‘es thi ‘Ip cause absenteeis ‘tion. 2. 
cies that help cause absenteeism that hurts production plan can help: your Employéés-, 

ae . meet such emergencies as these: 
Is there anything that you as an Employer can do to 


help shorten such periods of absence? c 
| HUMAN SECURITY 
ON 
More and more business and industrial plants from coast -. @ Death in family 5 CS 
to coast——many of them among the nation’s leaders—are @ Loss of time due to Sickness or si 
finding that a Provident HUMAN SECURITY Plan does ANCCIOEN 
exactly that, by bringing swift financial aid in emergen- @® Hospitalization Or Operation wne 
necessary — 
cies to help workers get the best of medical care and 3 é | 
ei @ Aiding dependents upon death ¢ 
attention, 


employee 
® Maternity benefits 
Employers may elect their choice of HUMAN SECURITY 
plans operated in one of three ways: EMERGENCY INCOME 


e@ Employers meet entire cost 


e Employers pay a part of cost p ROV 1D E N 7 


e@ Employees pay cost, meeting premium 


payments over plant payrolls. : L | F E | A N D rN C C D E N T 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 2 Since 1887 TENNESSEE 


e Now bringing HUMAN SECURITY to more than ONE MILLION workers and their dependents e 
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—friends whose loyal cooperation we deeply 


appreciate — we extend Season's Greetings 


and pledge our unstinted efforts to serve you 


well in the year to come. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


40 RECTOR STREET 


O THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
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GETTING THE MOST FROM WIND 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


BOBBIN CLIPS No. 90 WINDING | 
MACHINE 


A very large majority of filling bobbins 
can be wound on solid cop holders, rather 
than piano wire springs. This is done by 
using the Bobbin Clip which grips the butt 
end of the bobbin, holding it firmly on the 
Cop Holder. 

Two’standard types of Bobbin Clips are 
available: 


REGULAR UNIVERSAL TYPE 
(A and B in Fig. 1) 


This type is characterized by narrow 
prongs, made of special tempered steel 
springs, which grasp the bobbin securely, 
yet release it readily so that the bobbin is 
easily doffed. This reduces the hazard of 
skinned knuckles on the operator’ s fingers. 

The Universal Type Clip is attached di- 
rectly to the end of the Driving Spindle 
(not the Cop Holder) by means of two set 
screws, and is readily ——e back and 
forth on the Spindle. 

When necessary, a collar up to 4” in 
thickness can be placed over the Cop Holder 
and adjacent to the end of the Spindle so 
that the butt of the bobbin will be properly 
positioned in the Bobbin Clip. Maximum 
winding area is thus obtained because no 
room is taken up on the Cop Holder for the 
Clip. 

If a bunch is desired, it can be located at 
the extreme butt end of the winding space, 
thereby increasing the amount of yarn on 
the bobbin. 

The Regular Universal Clip may be used 


See our Catalog in TEXTILE YEARBOOK 
23.43 


UNIVER 


PROVIDENCE 


*Ree U.S. Pat. OF 
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48 OF A SERIES ON 


with Northrup automatic loom bobbins or 
cone base bobbins. There are several sizes 
to fit the various bobbin butts. For small 
diameter bobbins or quills, a special collar 
is furnished, which allows the Clip to be 
placed directly on the Cop Holder — B in 
Fig. 1. 


MURDOCK TYPE 
(C and D in Fig. 1) 


This type fits directly onto the Cop 
Holder. Its gripping action is accomplished 
by the three broad steel fingers which are 
contracted by an endless coiled wire spring. 
Doffing is very easy. 

It is necessary to locate the Murdock 
Clip in a definite position on the Cop 
Holder, predetermined by the point on the 
bobbin at which winding is to start. Thus 
some room is taken up on the Cop Holder 
which cannot be used for winding yarn; 
this may necessitate the use of longer Tra- 
verse Bars, Starting Levers, etc. 

It is used for the Northrup three-ring 
bobbin as well as for worsted bobbins. A 
smaller size (D in Fig. 1) is used for paper 
cops with a metal ferrule on butt. 

Ordinary paper cops require a Cop Holder 
with springs and a locating collar, and no 
clip is available. 

Because there are saciid of kinds of 
bobbins, it follows that there are almost as 
many cop holders. The particular type of 
bobbin must therefore be fitted to its com- 
plementary cop holder. We are always glad 
to recommend the particular cop holder and 
clip to be used with any bobbin. We urge 
mills to ask us to do so. 


PHILADELPHIA UTICA 


AVOIDING SOFT NOSES ON 
FILLING BOBBINS 


Over a period of years we have observed 
that —- on the No. 90 machine, it is difficult 
to eliminate soft noses when the outside 
diameter of the yarn mass is more than 
double the diameter of the bobbin barrel. 


OVERSIZE CORRECT 


Fig. 2. Full bobbin diameter should not 
be greater than twice empty barrel 
diameter. 


It is important to appreciate that there is 
a definite relation between the diameter of 
the bobbin barrel and the full bobbin which 
is noticeable in winding results. 

Since the diameter, and hence the circum- 
ference of the bobbin, vary substantially 
as the yarn is being wound down the slope 
on the nose of the bobbin, the yarn speed is 
constantly changing. 

Usually an overhead compensator or an 
overend reverse tension lever is employed 
to take care of this variance in winding 
speed and tension. When the Disc-Quill ten- 
sion is used, there is no such compensation, 
but the applied tension is sufficient to pre- 
vent trouble due to slackening of the yarn. 

However, in order to produce good firm 
bobbins, it is dangerous to permit the out- 
side diameter to exceed a two-to-one ratio 
with the empty barrel diameter. This is par- 
ticularly important when winding yarns 
such as nylon, which have a tendency toward 
a crushing action when being wound. 


“THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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Fig. 1 Above: Universal Type Bobbin Clips. Below: Murdock Type Clips 
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3 THE RIGHT 


RING TWISTER 


YARNS 


While lining up your production plans, be sure you 
see the new ATWOOD Ring Twister and get the facts 
on its performance. Atwood has been building 
Twisters for the finest hosiery and dress goods yarns 
for nearly a hundred years. The new heavy duty 
Atwood Ring Twister has what it takes to produce 
clean, precision twisted, uniform yarns and do it bet- 
ter, faster and at lower cost. It handles from 2 to 12 
ends — delivers from cakes, cones, bobbins or tubes — 
produces any twist you want, from % to 70 turns per 
inch, on any size package up to 5 inch diameter, 9 inch | 
traverse... Now is the time to get the story as it applies 
to your yarns and your production needs. 


COTTON RAYON ¢ SPUN RAYON. 
WORSTED NYLON COMBINATIONS 


THE 


Now with 3 stors 


~ 


MACHINE COMPANY 


«SALES OFFICES. STONINGTON CHARLOTTE LOS ANGELES MANCHESTER, ENGLAND BUENOS AIRES 
SAO PAULO MEXICO CITY MELBOURNE SYDNEY. BOMBAY MADRAS 
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Your Looms Will Lose Speed ond 
Production 


Your Seconds and Costs Will Go Up 


Only the Builder of Your Looms Can 
Duplicate the Precision Parts That 
Came on Your Looms 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


4 


= 


r Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. -Subscription $1.50 per year in 
" 4 advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March "1911. at Postoffice, Charlotte, N. C., under Act of Congress, March 2, 1897. 


Sznce 
Our X Series High Speed Looms Are 
Precision Built 
U/se Only 
Precision Built Repair Parts 
Or 
And 
; Your Profits Will Go Down 
| 
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If you want to increase production and lower 
costs in the card room, try Tufferized Card 
Clothing. 


It is made from the finest steel wire 
especially tempered for toughness and flexibility, 
yet it takes grinding easily to sharp, clean points. 


Because it is so accurately formed and placed 
in the foundation, Tufferized Card Clothing is 
easier to strip . . . and there is less danger of 
injuring or dulling the points. This means fewer 
grindings, more production and lower carding costs. 


Your best bet is to standardize on TUFFER. 


Card 


stays on the job with less grinding 


TUFFER PRODUCTS 


Card Clothing for Woolen, 
Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos 
and Silk Cards ® Napper 
Clothing, Brush Clothing, 
Strickles, Emery Fillets. Top 
Flats Recovered and extra 
sets loaned at all plants. 
Lickerins and Garnet Cy!- 
inders from 4 to 30 inches 
and Metallic Card Breasts 
Rewired at Southern Plant 
Midgley Patented, and 
Howard's Special Hand 
Stripping Cards @ Inserted 
Eye & Regular Wire Heddles 
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FLAT, SQUARE 
CROWNS THAT 2 
SEAT FIRMLY TINY 
N THE "Uree® g 
FOUNDATION 
| PARALLEL 
STRIPS EASIER—LESS GRINDING 
‘1 UFFE R 
| 
MFG. CO. 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gast Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dalla Canadian Agents A Accessories, Lid to 2 


When you are ready to re-equip with 


WOOLEN and WORSTED BOBBINS 


—remember that U S has worked closely with loom builders for the past 87 


years, meeting their most exacting standards. 


U S knows your needs in bobbins . . . smooth-opérating performance that 


reduces waste and improves your product —long service life that lowers costs. 


Only bobbins with accurate dimensions, uniform contours, extra wear resistance, 


and finishes that defy conditioning will meet your needs, and U S bobbin special- 


ists know how to make sure you get them. 


You also need a bobbin design that meets your individual processing require- 


ments. That’s why it pays to talk to a U S representative. You'll find his 


information up-to-the-minute on Bobbins, Shuttles, Cones, Rolls, Tubes, and 


other U products — for woolen and worsted, and for every other textile. 


SOME OF THE MANY BOBBIN STYLES made by U S for woolens and worsted. Left, 


bobbins in oil and enamei finishes. 


Center, 834” 


feeler. Right, 8” worsted bobbins in oil and enamel finish. 
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CHICAGO AGENT: 
Albert R. Breen, 
20 E. Jackson Bivd. 
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LAWRENCE, MASS. 


CANADIAN AGENT: 
W.J. Westaway 
Montreal, Que. — Hamilton, Ont. 


834” wool 


bobbin with the feeler step cut for C&K 


BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C, 


ALABAMA AGENT: 
Young & Vann Supply Co. 


Rewsons 
Why It Pays 
To Consult US 


Mill-Wise Representatives 

U §S representatives cover every 
field of textile production, and can 
offer thoroughly experienced advice 
on the use of ‘U S products in any 
process. 


Controlled Raw Materials 
Extensive U S owned timber prop- 
erties allow close control of raw 
material selection and processing 
from the source. 


Ample Plant Capacity 


_ Five manufacturing plants, in North 


and South locations closely keyed to 
textile production areas, are fully 
equipped to handle any size orders. 


Precision Standards 

U S has co-operated with textile 
machinery manufacturers for 86 
years — can meet the closest possible 
limits of tolerance in all tests for 
dimensions, weight, and balance. 


The “Split Stock” process 
makes U S Bobbins 
Smoother — Stronger — 
Better Balanced 


Splitting the stock makes sure the 
bobbin is “centered on the grain” 
for turning. With sawed stock, cross 
grain often causes weakness, splin- 
tering, unbalance. Specify US 


Bobbins for superior performance, 
longer service life. 
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VERY month brings announce- 


ments of new textile machines and 
redesign of old ones. The require- 
ments of greater speeds and new fibers 
are being met by machinery builders. 

In your plans for present or postwar 
changeovers to newer and faster ma- 
chines, remember this-— fibers are 
thirsty. Unless you are ready with ad- 


equate, correctly engineered humidi- 


HUMIDIFICATION 


Lonsdale Company 


fication, the faster speeds and the 
tricky fibers will only increase your 
headaches and production won’t come 
up to expectations. 

Now is the time to call in an AMCO 
engineer. Backed by 50 years experi- 
ence in handling every type of mill 
and fiber, he is in a position to assist 
you to get full value from your new 


machinery investments. Write or call. 


Atomizers 


Self-Cleaning 


AUTOMATICALLY SELF-CLEANING 
| CONSTANT, FULL CAPACITY DELIVERY 
NO-DRIP— NO FEATHERING DOWN 

MINIMUM MAINTENANCE cost 


LONG LIFE 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY, Providence 1, R. I. + Atlanta * Boston * Charlotte 
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DUPONT PEROXIDE BLEACH 


~ 


z 


PEROXIDES 


INCREASES PRODUCTION PRINT CLOTHS 


,.. Cuts Bleaching Time to Two Hours 


Do you make lightweight cotton print cloths? 
How would you like to cut bleaching time from 
20 hours to 2 hours? To save substantially on steam 
and water? To have a bleaching range laid out for 
most efficient operation? 

All these advantages can be yours if you install 
Du Pont Continuous Peroxide Bleach. It puts 
bleaching on a streamlined production basis for the 
first time in textile history. Successful experiences 
at leading mills have already proved it practical. 

Continuous process changes bleaching from an 
all-day job to a two-hour operation that fits right in 
with your production schedule. In addition, users 
enjoy exceptional bleaching flexibility. To change 
from one fabric to another is a simple matter. 

With Du Pont Continuous Process, it is easy to 
exercise control over such factors as speed . . . steam 
consumption, caustic and peroxide . . . temperature 
... time. 
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One result of this is uniformity of color, appear- 
ance. Another is high quality of the bleach, and ab- 
sorbency to improve printing qualities. A third is 
elimination of kier stains. 

Equipment is built by recognized textile finishing 
machinery manufacturers from designs patented by 
Du Pont. For information on the use of peroxides 
in continuous bleach equipment write E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., (Inc.), Electrochemicals Dept., 
Wilmington, Del. 


VY THESE FEATURES. 


TWO-HOUR BLEACH HIGH QUALITY 
HIGH PRODUCTION _. UNIFORM BLEACH 
FLEXIBLE CONTROLLED 
NO KIER STAINS ABSORBENCY FOR 
ECONOMY PRINTING 


Fiow pian of a typical Du Pont continuous unit 
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Bahnson engineers 
cracked a hard nut in 
this case by solving 
the problems of a 
basement room, con- 
crete construction, 
with 12’ ceiling height 
-streets on 3 sides 
and no place to build 
a fan room. 


B86 DREwrRy ST. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


YEAR ’ROUND 


(RAYON — NYLON) 


$3 WORTH ST. 
New YORK CiTy 


703 EmMBREE CRESCENT 
WESTFIELD, N. Jd. 


976 W. GTH ST. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Careful engineering 

and the flexibility of 
Bahnson equipment 
permitted a practical 
mezzanine installation 
(4' headroom) to produce 
45 tons of refrigeration 
in a central station of 
35M CFM capacity. 


w. J. Westaway Co., LTO. 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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ONYX OIL & wae, COMPANY 


«JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


CHICAGO 3 PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 
IN CANAULA: ONYX Oil & CHEMICAL CO., LTD.—MONTREAL, TORONTO, ST. JOHNS, QUE. 


on 
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) Rub the material against a smooth surface, pressing 
down slant-wise. If it glides along smoothly, that's 
bad. But Spinna Calf will move jerkily, for its high 
friction surface will hold it back. This test shows that 
Spinna will do a better drafting job... and will carry 
waste well back onto the clearer. 


Lay a length of yarn on a table and press a roll on 
top of it, rolling back and forth under moderate 
pressure. Then look quickly at the cot. If there is a groove 
left in the covering, that’s bad. But the triple resiliency 
of Spinna Calf allows it to take an ordinary hard end and 
recover its original smooth surface without delay. 


Take a roll off the frame and place it against a 
straight edge. If the traversing action of the yarn 
has caused the covering to spread out toward the edges, 
that’s bad. But a Spinna cot will hold its shape longer 
because the triple-resilient leather springs right back 
after the yarn has forced it to one side. 


* * * 


For freedom from the troubles that may interfere with spinning frame 
efficiency and yarn quality . . . and for the longer life that Spinna Calf's 
strong-wearing surface promises . . . tell your roll coverer: ‘‘Spinna Calf"*. 


ROLL COVERING 
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F AIR CUSHIONS IN A 
Yuna ce NETWORK OF TOUGH, 


SPRINGY FIBRES 


“If yow want roll covering that is adjustable to all 
counts . . . can take ordinary hard ends without leav- 
ing grooves .. . and stays kind to the yarn for up to 
18 months and more in front line positions . . . then 
Spinna Calf — the most generally-used calfskin — is 
your best choice. 
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CALFSKIN ABSORBS MOISTURE 
One reason why 
Lawrence Calfskin 
He. 1 for Aprons ff 


Moisture, oil or any gummy deposits are quickly ‘soaked up 


by a leather apron. In addition, Lawrence Calfskin Apron Leath- 
ers are impregnated with a special hygroscopic ingredient which 


increases absorption. 


Thus, moisture which if remaining on the surface might inter- 
fere with drafting, is drawn inside the leather, not only helping 
to lubricate the fibres but also to increase conductivity. Static 
troubles are less on frames equipped with Lawrence Calfskin, 
because more of the static is removed from the yarn, improving 


the drafting and eliminating the nuisance of ‘'crazy’’ yarn. 


Lawrence Calfskin Apron Leather, chrome-tanned and bark- 
tanned, is first choice, more often, among various apron types. 
Begin tospecify LawrenceCalfskins in your aprons and note how 
much better the yarn runs. You'll also benefit from the fact that 
they are furnished open-end for quick replacement, even in bot- 
tom positions, without having to tear down the frame or mix 


up apron types. 


LAWRENCE CALFSKINS 


1st Choice for Aprons 


A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER COMPANY 


PEABODY, MASS. GREENVILLE, 


Selling Agents 


Matthews Equipment Company, Providence, R. 1. . . . New England 
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IF you are experiencing difficult 
maintenance, better check lubrication. 
It may be inadequate with resultant 
excessive wear. 


Sinclair offers better lubrication for 
better maintenance. LILY WHITE OILS 
have lasting film strength ... keep 
drag and temperature low... promote 


longer life for spindle bolsters. No- 
Drip LUBRICANTS are non-creeping 
and splash resistant. BEARING GREASE 
AF has the added desirability of color 
neutrality and water solubility. 


(Write for “The Service Factor’”— published 
periodically and devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems.) 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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T IS clearly the general policy of the National War Labor 
Board, whenever requested by a labor union, to direct 

an employer to maintain the union among his employees by 
discharging any who may withdraw from it or who may fail 


to keep themselves in good standing with it, financially or- 


| otherwise. The respondent company wishes, however, to 


register, and does hereby register, its protest against such 
policy as being unfair and unjustifiable in principle—a 


_ policy evolved not in the interest of employees, but purely 


in the interest of unions as such—and a policy which from 
a long-range viewpoint will probably prove to the detriment 
of the unions themselves. 


The reasoning generally advanced to support compulsory 
maintenance of union membership is that labor having 
entered into a no-strike pledge for the duration of the war, 
it should be compensated for thus voluntarily laying aside 
the economic weapon with which in large measure it ordi- 


' narily achieves and protects its gains; and that the award of 
’ maintenance of membership constitutes such compensation. 


Those who have accepted this reasoning, however, seem to 
have taken no great pains to analyze it. 


Let us assume that a no-strike pledge was literally given 


_ and has been in actuality adhered to—an assumption which, 


in its latter aspect at least, is considerably at variance with 
the facts. The question which then arises is whether such 
no-strike pledge was given only upon a condition, and that 
in return for agreeing not to strike, the unions should be 
maintained by the government in whatever strength and 


membership they might be able to attain. 


At the time the pledge was generally announced, there 


» was no mention made of any such condition being attached 
' to it. Nor would it seem reasonable or justifiable for a no- 
_ strike pledge to have been made upon such condition or, for 


, that matter, upon any condition. If a strike is a hindrance 


to the nation at war, then to refrain from thus hampering 
the war effort is not an act of sacrifice which entitles one to 


_ a compensation or a guid pro quo. In time of. war, no one 
» is entitled to say: “I will refrain from hindering the war 
_ effort if and upon condition that I am awarded a compen- 
_ sating security.” The nation rather is entitled to say to every 


citizen: ‘Without any conditions or provisos, you will re- 
frain from hindering the war effort.’ If labor unions agreed 


_ to refrain from interfering with war production only upon 


a condition and understanding that they should be main- 


, tained by the government in full strength of membership 


' and finance, then it was a half-hearted pledge indeed and 
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one to which no government should have been a party, 
either in making or in cartying out. 

Apart from these considerations, however, why is it that 
unions as such are to be compensated because employees 
may not go on strike in time of war? The primary objec- 
tives for which employees ordinarily strike are, of course, 
higher wages, better hours and improved working condi- 
tions. If now employees have given up such of these bene- 
fits as they generally obtain by striking, by what logic is it 
that not they, but their union, is to be compensated by 
giving to it ¢ check-off from their wages and a requirement 
that they be compelled to continue as members of it? It is 
for their own benefit that employees resort to strikes, not 
for the benefit of unions as such. They strike not for any 
privilege of maintaining membership in or paying dues to 
a union, but fort the purpose of gaining for themselves 
higher wages and better hours and working conditions. 


Why the No-Strike Pledge 


Prior to the enactment of the National Labor Relations 
Act, employees not infrequently did strike to maintain the 
privilege of union membership without discrimination or 
penalty from their employer. Since 1935, however, there 
has been no occasion for employees to strike for any such 
reason. Since then, union membership has been a legal 
right, protected against any attack from the employer by an 
administrative agency which certainly has never lacked zeal 
in enforcing such protection. 

Therefore, since it is the purpose of strikes to achieve 
higher wages and better hours and working conditions, and 
since it is the employees who now are deprived from ob- 
taining such benefits by that means, wherein is it a recom- 
pense to them for what ¢hey have thus been deprived of to 
award to their union a maintenance of #/s membership and 
a guaranty of #s income? It is a strange sequence that in 
return for employees giving up what they might have ob- 
tained through strikes, their union is given something 
which was not the object or purpose of their strikes. In 
short, the recompense for “no strikes’ is something for 
which employees had no occasion to strike and generally 
did not strike—and is an award not to them, but to their 
union, purely in the interest of its organizational mainte- 
nance. | 

The maintenance thus awarded to the union for itself 
and to preserve it as such, without reference to benefit to 
the employees who compose it, is obviously in the nature of 
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an artificial subsidy or prop. It originates apparently in the 
fear that under existing circumstances, employees might to 
a greater or less degree lose interest in maintaining union 
membership and good standing of their own volition. In- 
creases in the employee's wages are controlled by the Fed- 
eral Government. Scarcity of manpower and other economic 
factors have rendered his employer generally quite willing 
without union pressure to raise the employee's wages to the 


limit of governmental controls. The chief reasons for the 


employee's supporting and contributing to a labor union 
thus tend to disappear while such circumstances exist. . The 
union would hardly deny this to be a fact, for if it were 
today willing to rely upon the employee's voluntary adher- 
ence, then why should it ask that he be put under compul- 
sion to adhere? 


False Support of Union 


But. if it thus be true that in the situation now existing, 


. the employee no longer able to gain sufficient benefits from 


his union to justify his willing support of it, what occasion 
or reason is there to enforce his support of it? A labor 
union is not an end in itself. It is rather a means to an end. 
Employees form a union because through it they desire to 
achieve benefits for themselves. That is its reason for being. 


If and when it no longer serves that purpose, it no longer 


justifies its existence. It is not a social institution so desir- 
able in and of itself that it must be subsidized or maintained 
by governmental decree in any event and at all costs. If it 
cannot stand of its own strength, then it should not stand. 
Indeed, why should a union want members who only con- 
tinue as such against their will—unless it is primarily inter- 
ested in the revenue which by compulson it thus continues 
to derive from them? 

It is respectfully submitted that if a union cannot justify 
itself to its own members sufficiently to retain their volun- 
tary allegiance, then the executive department of our gov- 
ernment makes a mistake in undertaking to compel such 
allegiance, even for a limited time. What is there that gives 
our executive a greater solicitude for the maintenance of 
the union than its own members have? 


#288 Some background information must of #4". 
2a necessity be given relative to the ac- aoe 
companying article, originally a legal 
brief prepared by one of the Southern 
textile industry's suppliers for presen- 
ae tation before officials of the War Labor See 
ane Board. The supplier in this case oper- iy 
Ean ates a plant wholly on civilian work. An eecem 
election at the plant resulted ina 
order that union membership be main- 
Ee tained. The company failed to agree is ue 
with this decision, appealed the case to 
ee a regional board, then to the national BAU 
board in Washington. The National 
War Labor Board ordered union main- 


tenance put into effect at the plant Popes 
and the company refused. In an effort 


2 4 


< 


to induce co-operation by industry in 
ie ridding itself of union maintenance, the rere 
ee manufacturer has made this brief avail- ey 
cae able for publication. Its officials have ines 
offered assistance in similar cases. 


It may be contended that the present situation wherein 
employees may lose interest in their union because it can no 
longer serve them in its normal manner is temporary; and 
that after the passing of present circumstances, they will 
again turn to the union to achieve results. Doubtless this is 
true, and if union membership and power have waned, they 
will then wax again. But in the meantime, shall it be shored 
up and artificially maintained at full strength by govern- 
ment order ? | 

It might be noted that the union here involved obtained 
its representation among the company’s employees during 
wartime and should, therefore, be able to maintain that 
representation under the same circumstances in which it was 


gained. But however that may be, if union members with- | 


draw voluntarily from their union because in their own in- 
terests they see fit to do so, then they will go back in when 
in their interests they see fit to do so. They ought to be free 
to move either way as their interests may dictate, for theirs 
is, or certainly should be, the controlling interest in the 
matter. The present edict, however, sets up a one-way street 
with a cul-de-sac at the end of it. Workers may move into 
the union, but not out of it. 

Thus is a controversial situation said to be stabilized. It 
is indeed stabilized—in an arrangement singularly favorable 
to the union as an organization and to those who are inter- 
ested in it as such. For it is stabilized in the sense that the 
union cannot lose, but only gain. After a fixed date, it can- 
not lose members or dues; but is free to gain members and 
dues. It is pegged against dropping back, but free to move 
up. 


Guaranteed Progress 


Moreover, under the ‘‘standard’’ maintenance of member- 
ship directive, not only those who are members of the union 
on a certain date must remain members in good standing, 
but all who thereafter come in must stay in and pay dues. 
Otherwise, they lose their employment. Thus not only is 
the union’s position pegged against dropping back, but as 
it moves up, the peg under it automatically moves up. So 
long as the directive is in effect, therefore, the union's 
strength never can recede from its high water mark, but 
moves only to a higher and higher constantly and fully 
supported level. 

All of which being an artificial and compulsory arrange- 
ment, to maintain a vested interest by administrative decree 
is unsound and unjust and a complete departure from the 
impartiality which citizens of the United States have a right 
to expect of their government. 

Suppose that a large number of employers had in: ordi- 
nary times an association or union whose business it was to 
obtain readier markets and higher prices for their produc- 
tion and to serve and promote their interests in general. In 
circumstances such as exist today, however, such employers 
would become less willing to support and maintain such an 
organization—the price of their products being controlled 
by the government and there being no difficulty in obtain- 
ing ready and clamoring markets for such products. 

In such situation, the employers’ organization, let us sup- 
pose, asks the government to require its members to main- 
tain their membership with it and to continue their financial 
support 6f it—and further, that purchasers who have been 
dealing with a member be allowed to continue such pur- 
chases and business relation—(Continued on Page 64) 
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High-speed motion picture camera de- 
signed and built by Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works. The films that 

' it produces enable the behavior of 
moving parts to be examined at 1/50 
of their normal speed. 


N discussions of post-war planning, the peacetime uses 
of the wartime developments of science and industry are 

stressed. Enthusiastic speakers describe the wonderful 
equipment, materials, and processes that will be available, 
and create the impression that we are about to see revolu- 
tionary changes in both capital and consumer goods. 

No one denies that astounding results have been achiev- 
ed, many of them by individuals and organizations to whom 
the fields of wartime endeavor were entirely unfamiliar. 
We all have learned much and expect to learn more when 
information which is now withheld can be released for 
public consumption. We expect to use our knowledge in 
the improvement of the products that we manufacture. 

New ‘ideas and products are and will be available. But 
they cannot be put into use as readily as the average post- 
war planner would lead us to believe. The gap between 
their use in the equipment of war and their use in the 
equipment of peace must be bridged. There is no short cut. 
It cannot be jumped. It must be crossed on a structure of 
engineering study and thought. Much time and effort will 
be involved. Changes will come. But they will come 
slowly. Some will be effected immediately after the war. 
The majority will not. 

Every new idea that is proposed for textile machinery 
must pass a rigid examination. First, it must be studied to 
show that its use is practical and feasible from the engi- 
neering standpoint. Second, its effect on the price of the 
‘machine must be determined. Third, its justification in the 
light of the resulting price must be proved. 

A new idea is worthy of consideration when it: (1) in- 
creases the speed of a machine; (2) increases the continuity 
of its operation; (3) decreases the work of the operator; 
(4) decreases the cost of maintenance; (5) improves the 
quality of the fabric produced; or (6) improves the appear- 
ance and utility of the machine. 

In endeavoring to use new ideas, the average manufac- 
turer starts with no information, except the generalizations 
of post-war planners, unless he happens to have had first- 
hand experience through his own efforts. In some way he 
must learn what the new developments are and how they 
are used, Several avenues are open to him. He can review 
all the new patents that are issued. He can subscribe to 
some of the engineering services that make a specialty of 
reporting all the new equipment, materials and processes. 
He can visit all the exhibits and expositions that might 
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The Place Wartime 
Developments Peacetime 
lextile Machinery 


ALBERT PALMER 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Worchester, Mass. 


have new products. He can follow the transactions of engi- 
neering and scientific organizations. He can bring new men 
into his organization, either by hiring them outright or by 
engaging them on an advisory basis. He can. consult other 
manufacturing concerns to which his attention has been 
called. 

There are two general methods of approach. One is to 
hunt at random for new ideas, with the hope of running 
across something that might-be used. The other is to define 
problems that exist, list the possible solutions, determine 
the most promising solutions, and concentrate on them 
until the answer is found. Both methods have a place in 
any development program. The former may lead to im- 
provements accidentally. The latter, however, with a defi- 
nite objective and with organized and planned effort is 
more productive of results, A good illustration of random 
hunting is the search for new material that might have a 
place in the construction of a loom. There is a long list— 


among them aluminum, magnesium, iron and steel alloys, 


glass, compounds for impregnating wood, and a host of 
plastics. To give some idea of the task that is involved in 
investigating them, let us consider a few examples. 


The Role of Magnesium 


One of the most frequently mentioned new materials is 
magnesium. For war purposes the productive capacity for 
making it has increased enormously. The companies pro- 
ducing it predict that after the war it will be put to many 
uses and are aiding-the textile machinery manufacturers to 
find means for incorporating it in their equipment. The 
principal advantage of magnesium is its lightness. It is 
about 66 per cent-as heavy as aluminum and 24 per cent as 
heavy as iron or steel. It can be cast, extruded, forged, and 
pressed into almost any shape that is wanted, and at first 
glance appears to be desirable for moving parts or items 
like warp beams that must be handled frequently in the 
mills. 

As a matter of fact, magnesium has been under consid- 
eration by the textile machinery industry for a long time. 
In 1934 we tried to make picking sweep arms and. pickers 
for looms of it. Later, various lay parts were tried. Just 
before the war we were working on the design of handrails 
made of extruded magnesium sections, but were forced to 
abandon the project temporarily because the makers of 
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DEVELOPMENT has compiled additional 
INFORMATIVE DATA pertaining 
to: 


Write to: 


BECCO SALES CORPORATION | 


Agents for Buffalo Electro Chemical Co., Inc. 
Station B 
Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


Philadelphia 


New York Boston Chicago Charlotte 


*% Covered by U. S. and Foreign Patents 


CONTINUOUS PEROXIDE BLEACHING 


Address 


CONTINUOUS 
PEROXIDE 
BLEACHING 


BECCO 
SALES CORP. 


Station B 
Buffalo N, Y. 


Please send me the 
additional information 


you have available on, 


continuous bleaching. 
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magnesium could not give it to us for experimental pur- 
poses. There are certain offsetting disadvantages of mag- 
nesium. Its modulus of elasticity is only 22 per cent that of 
steel. For this reason a magnesium part, to have the same 


stiffness as the steel part which it replaces, must have a_ 


much larger cross section. For instance, if a bar of steel one 
inch square is resting on two supports spaced 12 inches 
apart and has a weight of 1,000 pounds hanging from it in 
the center, it must be replaced by a bar of magnesium 1.45 
inches square if the deflection of the bar in the middle i is to 
be the same in both cases. 

If space is available and if the magnesium bar is enough 
better than the steel bar to justify the increased cost, the 
substitution is warranted. In our example the magnesium 


Shown above is a typical test set-up used in study of shuttle 


flight. With this apparatus, consisting of a still camera and 
the power stroboscope, single or multiple flash pictures are 
taken on one piece of film. An adjustable contactor permits 
the exposures to be made at any point in the operating cycle 
of the loom. 


bar would require at least 110 per cent more space than the 
steel bar. However, it would weigh only 1.65 pounds as 
compared with 3.43 pounds in the case of the steel bar. 
Although one-half as heavy, it would cost approximately 
six times as much as the steel part because extruded mag- 
nesium sections cost from 12 to 15 times as much per 
pound as cold drawn steel sections. 

The comparison can be carried further. The tensile 
strength of magnesium is only one-quarter to one-third the 
tensile strength of steel. Inasmuch as the weight ratio is in 
approximately the same proportion, the weight of a mag- 
nesium part would be practically the same as the weight of 
a steel part to have the same tensile strength. As a substi- 
tute for cast iron, magnesium is more promising; although 
it has only one-half the tensile yield strength of cast iron, 
it is so much better in shock resistance that it probably can 
be used in many places to reduce the weight of a given 
part to one-half or one-third its weight in cast iron. The 
chief question to be settled, aside from other physical con 
siderations, is whether the cost is justified. Magnesium 
castings at present on a pound basis cost anywhere from ten 
to 20 times as much as gray iron castings. 

Where magnesium is considered for the replacement of 
wooden parts, hollow extruded sections are possible. If a 
wooden handrail is involved, a magnesium tube with a 34- 
inch wall and the same external dimensions could be used. 
On a 92-inch loom the resulting handrail would weigh 
approximately 20 pounds in both cases. The only way in 
which to save weight with magnesium would be to increase 
the external dimensions of the part and reduce the wall 
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thickness. Here again is a small reduction in weight and 
an increase in cost justified ? 

Where’a large amount of machining must be done, the 
use of magnesium results in a saving. For example, because 
of the high speed at which magnesium can be machined, 
the time for turning the face of a beam flange is only 25 
per cent of the time required for the same operation with 


cast iron. This advantage, however, ts offset by other prob- 


lems. If holes are to be tapped in magnesium for screw 
threads, the length of the thread must be at least twice the 
length of the thread in a similar cast iron part. Magnesium 
is relatively soft and must .be protected against wear by 
steel coverings, inserts or liners. Similarly, it must be pro- 
tected against galvanic corrosion when it comes in contact 
with other metals. Allowance must be made for expansion 
and contraction under varying conditions of temperature. 
In the fabrication of textiles it is undesirable for certain 


parts because it will smudge the fabric. Magnesium un- 


-doub‘tedly can be used to some extent in textile machinery, 


Design changes will be necessary. 


After that. the question 
must be answered: 


“Do the advantages of magnesium 
justify the increased. cost of the machine?” Perhaps 
suppliers will settle the matter by reducing the cost of the 
material. 

We have heard much about plastics and have become 
familiar with them through their increasing use in everyday 
objects. For this reason we all are interested in them. A 
short time ago a member of our organization had an idea 
that because valve wheels for battleships are made of plas- 
tics, we might adopt the same material for handwheels on 
looms. A company which manufactures large quantities of 
valve wheels was approached. At the outset we were told 
that we must spend $3,500 for a mold. Then we were, 
after much figuring, offered the handwheel at a price which 
was about 50 per cent more than the cost of the pressed 
steel wheel that we There was some saving in 
weight but there was a grave question concerning the ser- 
viceability of the plastic product. Naturally, under these 
circumstances, we did not carry the matter further. Event- 


are using. 


ually the problem was solved by making the handwheel of 
plywood, fitted with a cast iron hub and a steel rim. The 
saving in both weight and cost was considerable. 

Another attempt was made to use plastics in the case of 


For power analysis of looms the above test facilities are set 
up. By means of the recording oscillograph the momentary 
power demands of a loom and its component mechanisms can 
be examined throughout its operating cycle. 
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sheaves for loom dobbies. These ordinarily are made of 
wood. Several manufacturers—with our assistance—have 
endeavored to make a plastic substitute. The lowest price 


that we have been quoted for a product that would give . 


reasonable service is double the price at which we sell the 
wooden sheaves. Despite this higher cost and despite the 
trouble that the plastic sheaves have given by chipping, a 
few mills are using them 

Attempts have been made to fabricate pickers of plastic 
materials. We worked for several years with one manufac- 
turer to develop one but had no success. The material 
would not stand the shock load and went to pieces after a 
few thousand picks. The only substitute for rawhide and 
leather which shows promise at present is the rubber im- 
pregnated material which is being molded into pickers by a 


Western manufacturer. 


Recently another company brought out a very interesting 
development in a plastic impregnated fabric sheet that can 
be formed very easily with inexpensive dies and the appli- 
cation of moderate heat. One of our engineers thought it 
might be used for a dust cover to protect the harness. pull- 
down motion of a loom. Investigation showed that the 
bare cost of the material was more than the completely 
fabricated part made of sheet steel. 

The chief drawback of plastics, aside from their physical 
characteristics, is the high die or mold cost. It is inconse- 
quential on things like combs, tooth brushes and other arti- 
cles which are made in tremendous volume. But on textile 
machinery, the story is different. In many cases the cost of 
the dies and molds is not justified by the relatively small 


quantity of parts used. As time goes on, however, we hope | 


that some method will be found to overcome this difficulty. 

The most intriguing problem that the loom builders 
have tried to solve to date is the improvement of the pick- 
ing motion by which the shuttle is thrown across a loom. 
To those who are not familiar with the textile industry and 
the attempts that have been made to perfect it, the mechan- 
ism seems crude. It is the first part of a loom that 1s 
pointed out as one that should receive engineering treat- 
ment. The immediate reaction of everybody who sees it 
for the first time is that he could build a much better one 
himself, and that the textile industry has been decidedly 
backward in not producing something that is more in keep- 
ing with the scientific design of other types of machinery. 

A review of United States patents which have been issued 


since 1850 shows that approximately 1,400 have been 
granted on this mechanism alone. They cover arrangements 
that operate on various principles. Roughly grouped, they 
can be described as pneumatic electric, and mechanical. 
Almost every conceivable type of application is included. 
Some of them have failed. Some have proved desirable for 
special purposes. Some have performed in a remarkable 
manner. But not one of the inventions has become a 
worthy successor to the picking motion that is in general 
use throughout the textile industry. The fact that so many 
inventors ‘have failed to realize their ambition, immediately 
raises the question ‘““Why?"’ The answer is twofold—prac- 
ticability and cost. 

A recent attempt on the part of an engineer and a pro- 
fessor of electrical engineering to make an electric picking 
motion illustrates the point. They devised a shuttle which 


is equipped with a metal fin on the bottom. This projects ~ 


toward the fell of the cloth and passes between the poles 
of electromagnets which are in the shuttle boxes. The 
electromagnets are wound like the field of an induction 
motor; in fact, the arrangement is not unlike an induction 
motor cut and rolled out flat so that the magnetic field, 
instead of rotating around the axis of the motor shaft, 
continually moves laterally from the outside of the shuttle 
boxes toward the center of the loom. -The traveling mag- 
netic field induces a back electro-motive force in the fin 
which, acting as the rotor of the induction motor,. gives 
motion to the shuttle. This electric picking motion is 
arranged so that the shuttle is thrown from one box to the 
other by the traveling field produced by an alternating 
current circuit. The receiving box is connected in a direct 
current circuit and has a stationary field that checks the 
shuttle and brings it to rest in the final position determined 
by the strength of the stationary field. A system of contacts 
then reverses the connections so that the windings of the 
box which has just received the shuttle are in the alternat- 


’ ing current circuit and those of the box from which the 


shuttle came are in the direct current circuit. 

The loom operates very quietly and nicely at about one- 
half the speed of the conventional loom but has several 
limitations. The windings of the flat motors correspond to 
those of an induction motor which is larger than the motor 
generally used to drive the whole loom, including the pick- 
ing mechanism. Their size and electrical characteristics 
would make the cost of power-——(Continued on Page 47) 


At left is a shuttle photographed by fast camera for still pictures; even an exposure of 1/1250 of a second is not fast enough to 
immobilize the shuttle, since during that time it travels approximately one-half of an inch. At right is the same shuttle pho- 
tographed with the power stroboscope; here the exposure is made under a burst of light equal in intensity to approximately 
two million watts of incandescent light lasting for 1/100,000 of a second. 
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: manufacturers who pool their skills. Such cooperation is the first 


VITAL AS THE SKILLFUL BLENDING OF DYES is the blending 
of ability, experience and resources. Problems created by 
higher fastness standards, tighter specifications and new fibers 


or blends often can be solved by those dyers and dyestuff 


step towards ensuring proper selection of dyes and processes. 


Our Laboratories and Technical Staff have accumulated a 
fund of knowledge and experience that is always at your 
disposal. Use it whenever you face production difficuities. 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (inc.), Organic Chemicals 
Department, Dyestuffs Div., Wilmington 98, Del. 
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rocessing Wartime Meet 
Requirements 


By L. M. RICHARDSON 


Part Two — Heavy Piece Goods 


In the initial article of this series (see Dec. Ist issue), 
processing and dyeing of vat olive drab shades on 8.5- 
ounce herringbone twill was outlined; the author 
stressed the importance of handling all of the heavy 
outerwear fabrics in open width throughout all opera- 
tions. The current installment will cover the prepara- 
tion and dyeing of these heavy fabrics relative to 
methods of stepping up production and at the same 
time maintaining the best results. Many finishing 
plants have found it valuable to work out a general 
processing method for these high-quality military 
goods, then adapt the time element according to par- 
ticular constructions of the various fabrics. 


HE first steps in the preparation and wet processing of 

medium to heavy military cotton fabrics are very much 
the same as outlined for herringbone twills. Gray goods 
are removed from the bales and loaded on skids or in 
wooden boxes in open width, with each loose end joined 
by a sewing machine which produces flat seams. With the 
boxes and skids filled with one continuous length of cloth, 
the fabric is passed through the singeing machine's flame 
into and through a desizing mix. 

There are several desizing mix: formulas. The first, em- 
ploying a 150-gallon quantity, is made up with 50 to 70 
pounds of malt enzyme, six pounds of penetrant which 1s 
free from disinfectant or destroying action. If the new 
types of concentrated enzymes are used poundage may be 


reduced accordingly. Water should be heated to 120° F., 


steam cut off and the malt enzyme then stirred in with 
electric mixer until dissolved. The second formula uses 
five to seven and one-half pounds of the very concentrated 
pancreatic type enzyme and six pounds of penetrant. Water 
is heated to 120° F., and enzyme entered in the same man- 
ner. The third formula makes use of four to eight pounds 
of bacterial enzyme (also very concentrated), and six 
pounds of penetrant. This last enzyme may be used 
water with temperature of 120 to 160° F. with equally 
effective desizing action obtained. The use of padding 
temperatures higher than 120° will improve the action of 
penetrants used and thereby aid in keeping quantities of 
chemicals to a minimum. Another valuable result of pad- 
ding at higher temperatures is rapid solubilization of . the 
size. 

With all three types of enzymes it is advisable to have 
the water heated to desired dissolving and padding temper- 
ature, as any live steam entering the prepared enzyme mix 
different enzymes. It is optional as to how long the desized 
baths tends to decrease the active desizing action of these 


goods must stand before being boiled off for dyeing, the 
average standing period being three to six hours, according 
to type of goods under process.. No matter how long the 
desized goods stand, always keep the goods wet out. This 
can be done by spraying regular tap water over the goods 
while in their respective boxes. If the goods dry out along 
the selvage or various spots throughout the cloth it will 
show up in the dyeing, causing light selvages or light 
spots in the cloth, or, in other words, bad dyeing. These 
spots and light selvages are due to lack of proper solubili- 
zation of sizing and removal during scouring off operation. 
Before the cloth is boiled off the dyer must have it on 
wooden shell in roll form with about 750 to 1,250 yards 
per roll. | 

One of the best ways to get the cloth in roll form is to 
run it through a padder mangle and clock it so as to have 
as nearly as possible desired yardage per roll. It is a very 
good idea while beaming the cloth in the above manner to 
run it through a one per cent mix using some kind of 
synthetic detergent with a mild alkali at 175° F. This 
removes the dirt as well as the converted starches before 


. reaching the regular boil-off and also saves time during the 


boil-off (scouring and wetting), prior to mercerizing before 
dyeing. 

There are several methods or adaptations employed in 
wet processing and preparing these goods so that they may 
be mercerized, dried and dyed by either the pigment-pad- 
jig reduction or continuous piece goods procedure. The 
first method, using an 80- gallon bath on jigs.or a battery 
of jigs in tandem, is as follows: run ten to 20 ends at boil, 
with five pounds of caustic flake, one pound of neutral soap 
or synthetic detergent and one pound of alkaline resistant 
wetting agent; drop, ready for wash. In many plants lim- 
ited space and shortage of the necessary jigs does not per- 
mit use of this method. 

The second method, using pad and steam ager, employs 
one of two pad baths. The first bath, run at 180-200° F. 
(by volume) is made up with 0.2 to 0.4 per cent alkaline 
resistant wetting agent and 0.1 per cent synthetic detergent. 
The second bath (with same temperature) is made up with 
0.1 per cent wetting agent, 0.05 per cent synthetic deter- 
gent and six to eight per cent caustic. Run into steam ager 
and keep at a few pounds pressure for 30 minutes to one 
hour until motes are sufficiently broken up in the goods. 
Run on jigs or continuous boil off machine at slow speed 
for thorough removal of size and malts, giving the neces- 
sary hot and cold washes prior to drying and the merceri- 
zation which follows drying. 

In the third method, continuous boil off machines may 
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The sting of insects 
is apparently due 
to the presence of 
formic acid. 


Perkins discovered Mauve, the first coal tar Kermes, a scarlet dye from an insect similar to 
dye, during research which had for its object cochineal, was known to the Egyptians before 
the synthesis of quinine. the days of Moses. 


Textile chemistry is often the most effective 
way of developing new fabrics, new finishes, 
new characteristics. 


Nitrogen iodide explodes with great violence 
when dry... even the gentle touch of a feather 
or possibly the tread of a fly is sufficient to 


explode it. 

Kodvay Te For twenty years Burk-Schier Wet Processing 7 

| It has been known since the time of Aristotle Agents have met the test of chemical effect- 7 
| that it is possible to obtain drinkable water iveness by the quality of finished products ‘ 
from the ice of frozen sea water. they have helped to produce. 7 


A BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry. Our service to the Textile Industry 
includes the full cooperation of our experienced Chemists and Technical Service 
Men, efficient handling of orders, and prompt movement of shipments. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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be laid out to simulate the action of several jigs in series, 
with or without under-liquor squeeze rolls between each 
roll of cloth in the various compartments. The various 
compartments must be charged with concentrated scouring 
and: wetting agents (as in the first two wet processing 
methods), and kept up to strength by addition of fresh 
liquor at intervals. These intervals are determined by speed 
of machine, yardage of goods entering and leaving machine, 
approximate take-up of scouring and wetting agents by 
heavy cotton goods under process, and by the loss of proc- 
essing liquor when final squeeze rolls slop off waste liquor 
through drain. 

The scoured goods are hot rinsed; run into boxes on on 
shells prior to drying, which in turn precedes mercerization. 
Some plants have found it advantageous to pad the dry 
and scoured off goods with special alkali tesistant pene- 
trants before mercerizing is begun. 

There are other schools of thought that reduce the scour- 
ing off operation to a minimum and load the mercerizing 
liquor with penetrative agents, then run the prepared goods 
through this mercerizing liquor, hoping that they can obtain 
uniformly mercerized cloth from selvage to selvage. Plants 
using reduced scouring off operations and heavy amounts 
of penetrants in the mercerized liquor in many Cases find it 
of value to use wetting agents in the vat pigment-pad and 
the jig-reduction baths on goods run by the pigment-pad-jig 
reduction procedure. The use of wetting agents in either 
the pigment pad or jig reduction bath is not always desir- 
able, as these agents tend to foam excessively, thereby set- 
ting up ‘foam spots’ (undispersed vat color in the pig- 
ment-pad bath) on the cloth. Penetrants may be added to 
the jig-reduction bath with better results than on the pig- 
ment-pad. Vat dyers under wartime stress of high produc- 
tion and rigid government specifications and ‘inspection 
think it best from the production and quality basis to have 
goods thoroughly boiled off prior to mercerizing and dye- 
ing, if level and well penetrated dyed goods are to be 
obtained in the finished fabrics. 

When using the pigment-pad-jig reduction method the 
dyeing formula and procedure is as follows: Olive Drab 
No. 8—2.7 ounces per gallon Vat Olive Green Paste, 2.4 
ounces per gallon Vat Olive RA Double Paste and 3.9 


ounces per gallon Vat Brown GA Paste; Olive Drab No. 
7—-3.4 ounces per gallon vat Khaki 2G Double Paste, 2.6 
ounces per gallon Vat Olive RA Double Paste and 1.8 
ounces per gallon Vat Olive Green B Paste. 

Whenever a dyer uses a penetrant, the amount will vary 
from 0.1 to 0.5 ounces per gallon. At one time dyers used 
a small amount of caustic in the pigment bath and padded 
at very high temperatures. The use of caustic soda in the 
vat pigment padding liquor tends to make the vat color 
pastes form large size aggregates, thus reducing their dis- 
persed condition and cutting the color yield noticeably. 
Dyers have found the best results obtained by padding at 
120-160° F. with the least amount of penetrants and other 
agents as found necessary for the method. In the jig reduc- 
tion bath, the amount used on the standard size roll of 
700 to 800 yards is kept to a minimum for satisfactory re- 
duction and stability of bath. 

The usual number of ends on properly prepared and 
mercerized goods is not over ten ends but preferably kept 
to six or eight. Whenever it is desirable to use a penetrant 
in the jig reduction bath, dyers use one pound for a 50 to 
70-gallon jig bath. The usual finishing off procedure is 
followed for completion of dyeing, a running cold wash 
two to four ends, oxidizing with bichrome and acetic at 


140-150° F. for four to six ends. Where jigs are available 


the goods can be soaped off on jig with soap and soda ash 
giving six ends at 180-200° F., then hot wash and running 
cold rinse as goods are run onto, shell. Many plants finish 
up the dyed goods after the oxidizing bath is completed by 
soaping off on open width soaper and hot washing prior to 
finishing. 

If goods are to be finished wet, prepare for a 150-gallon 
mix 70 pounds of sulfonated castor oil, tallow, or synthetic 
compounds; pad on quetsch at 140-160° F. Some plants 
prefer to use a mixture especially prepared to give the dyed 
and dried goods better rewetting action for later finishing 
operations, such as sanforization and waterproofing. For 
such a finishing formula when applied wet, the following 
will give good results: 20 pounds wetting agent per 150- 
gallon mix (with wetting agent free of odors when fabric 
is dried and finished), 25 pounds of finishing oil, pad at 
130°. 


Shown above is a modern three-roll heavy micro-set padding machine connected with drying machine. 
tesy of H. W. Butterworth &@& Sons Co.) 


(Photograph cour- 
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THE SPEEDIEST WETTING AGENT AVAILABLE FOR TEXTILE PROCESSING 


DrEcERESOL OT comes to you in liquid form as it is efficient. 
ready for addition to the wet processing Your request for more complete information 
bath without preliminary make-up or manipu- on DECERESOL Wetting Agents will receive our 
lation. This speed of application, plus the prompt attention. And our representative will 
unmatched wetting, penetrating, dispersing gladly assist you in using them to obtain 
and dye leveling properties of DECERESOL OT, the best results. 
mean time and labor saved, lower costs and DEcERESOL OT is shipped in standard 
improved production. 55-gallon stainless steel drums having an 
i There are at least thirty different ways exact weight of 450 pounds, or in 12-gallon 
|’ @ in which DrecEREsSOL OT offers such advan- boxed carboys with an exact net weight of 
tages in textile processing. It is as versatile 100 pounds. 


: A M E R I CA N C YA N A M I D SULPHONATED re ‘ SOFTENERS 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) WETTING AGENTS AND OTHER SPECIALTIES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. | *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


FINISHES . SIZING COMPOUNDS + DECERESOL* OT 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 


South Carolina Operating Discuss Problems 


Beginning on this page is a partial abstract of the 
discussion which took place during the meeting of the 
weavers’ section, South Carolina division of the South- 
ern Textile Association, in the textile school building 
at Clemson College Noy. 11. The meeting started 
with a brief explanation of Selective Service regula- 
tions which protect discharged war veterans by Lieut.- 
Comdr. W. C. Boyd, U.S.N.R., of the South Carolina 
State Selective Service System headquarters. M. Wel- 
don Rogers, S.T.A. president, led the discussion which 
resulted from Commander Boyd's talk (see below). 
This part of the meeting was followed by questions 
and answers on five technical subjects of particular 
interest to weavers. F. D. Lockman, Jr., assistant 
superintendent of the Brandon Corp. at Woodruff, S. 
C., who is chairman of the association’s board of 
governors, led the technical discussion. 


MONGRESS has passed a law which, under certain con- 
(. ditions, gives to veterans certain re-employment rights. 
That law is contained in Section Eight of the Selective 
Training and Service Act. Under the law a returning vet- 
eran is entitled to his former position or a position of like 
seniority, status and pay. Those rights are provided by law. 
Selective Service is an administrative agency charged with 
assisting the veteran in obtaining his re-employment rights. 
At the beginning, however, I should like to state that the 
Selective Service System has no judicial powers and cannot, 
of course, interpret this law. That is up to the courts. 

Under the law a returning. veteran, as I have stated, is 
entitled to his former position or a position of like senior- 
ity, status and pay, provided (1) the veteran was in the 
employ of a private employer; (2) the position which he 
left was not a temporary position; (3) he left such position 
subsequent to May 1, 1940, for the purpose of entering the 
armed services; (4) that he completed satisfactorily his 
period of training or service in the armed forces; (5) he 
must be still qualified to perform the duties of the position 
to which he seeks reinstatement; (6) he must make appli- 
cation for reinstatement within 90 days after his release 
from duty. That is mandatory. Unless he makes application 
within 90 days he forfeits all rights under the act. 

Provision No. Seven I think is very 1mportant to you as 
representing employers. After a veteran has been reinstated 


in his former position or given a position of like seniority, 


status and pay, he must be considered to have been on fur- 
lough or a leave of absence during the period -he served in 
the armed forces, and he is restored without loss of senior- 
ity. He is entitled to participate in insurance or other bene- 
fits offered by the employer according to established rules 
and customs prevailing at the time he left the service of the 
employer, and he may not be discharged without cause 
within a period of one year. 

It is obvious that sometimes disputes will arise between 
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a returning veteran and his employer. You must remember 
that there will be some of these men coming back who have 
been through very severe fighting. Their nerves will have 
been affected; not that their minds will be off, but they will 
have to be adjusted to civilian life, and every consideration 
will have to be shown them. Those men deserve, I think, 
and I know you will agree, the utmost consideration when 
it comes to rehiring or reinstating them. . 

Upon the failure of an employer to reinstate a man in 
his former position or give him a like position, that man 
has a right under the law to institute suit in a Federal court 
to obtain his rights. These rights are created by law, and 
every case will have to be decided on the particular facts 
and circumstances surrounding that case. It would be im- 
possible to give any blanket interpretation of the act, be- 
cause the act will have to be considered in the light of the 
circumstances of each particular case. 

PRESIDENT ROGERS: Commander, these men present to- 
day in all probability may have some questions on indi- 
vidual cases which will be harder to answer than the general 
run of questions coming up under the act. I think if they 
will ask questions of you they will probably get the answers. 
Can you give some of the individual cases that have con- 
fronted you in South Carolina ? 

COMMANDER Boyp: I have some questions which have 
been sent in by some of the textile mills in the state, and: 
no doubt the same questions have arisen in some of the 
other mills. If you like I should be glad to go over some 
of them. 

Jor C. Coss, superintendent and vice-president, Startex 
Mills, Tucapau, $. C.: A question—suppose you had 
doffer in your plant who was pretty sure he was going to 
be called up and had been given notification that he would 
be called at a certain time. Suppose his time to be called 
was on Friday, and on Thursday. in the middle of his shift 
he decided, ‘Well, I need a little time to get ready, and I 
am going to leave this job,” and he just politely walks off 
the job. Is he entitled to re-employment when he returns? 


COMMANDER Boypb: Well, the act says a man is entitled 


to his old job back if he leaves that job to enter the armed 


forces. Now, that man you just spoke of probably was a 
little inconsiderate in his action, but he did actually leave 
to enter the armed forces the next day. As I say, lam no 
judge, and I would not attempt to say how the courts might 
interpret that particular section of the act. But it would be 
my opinion that you would have to take into consideration 
the man’s mental condition and attitude at the time. In 
other words, he realized he was going into the service, and 
you cannot much blame him for saying, ‘Well, the mischief 
with it; I am going in the service tomorrow.’ He probably 
did not realize what weight it would have on returning. 

P. A. Kay, overseer of weaving, Easley (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills: Broadly speaking, wouldn't you say whenever a 
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Quality is a matter of refinements steadily 
. bred into a product and sensitively cultivated. 
( yeneral s policy 1s éuided by laithtul adherence to lun 
damentals through fluctuating conditions. 
: Ours is an attitude of perennial responsibility toward 
: all those who deal with us. 
. This is how a business becomes planted deeper and 
deeper in its field of operations. 
| This is how our business orows and flourishes and 
: its symbol becomes synonymous with ()uality. 
IN 


Automatie Spooling Means Better Weaving 


T HAS been proved through care- 
ful checking in a number of dif- 
ferent mills and on various classes 

of goods that the Barber-Colman Auto- 
matic Spooler is responsible for the 
majority of weave room improvements 
gained through use of the Barber-Col- 
man System of Spooling and Warping. 
Better weaving is obtained through 
maintenance of uniform quality in the 
yarn. The Automatic Spooler accom- 
plishes this desirable condition by a 
combination of distinctive features. The 
yarn is wound from the bobbin onto 
the cheese at high speed and with light, 

uniform, air-friction tension, retaining 
all possible elasticity and removing 
kinks pneumatically. A mechanical 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS © WARP TYING MACHINES © TWISTER CREELS © MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROLS 


weavers knotter assures uniformly 


small knots with short tails. Adjustable 
snick plates catch the gouts, slubs, and 
wild yarn and break out the end before 
such faults have a chance to. be wound 
in. The result is that yarn wound on 
Barber-Colman Automatic Spoolers, 
when it reaches the weave room, will 
weave better with a substantial reduc- 
tion in loom stops. This leads to in- 
creased production, better quality prod- 
uct, and lower weaving costs. Remem- 
ber, it is the Automatic Spooler which 
= you these advantages. The data 
rom which these conclusions are 
drawn is available for your inspection. 
Ask your Barber-Colman representa- 
tive. 
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man’s induction is imminent we would probably find our- 
selves before the court. if it went that far, if we refused 
him that same position? If a man quits a week prior to his 
actual induction it still is certain that he thas been passed 
and will be inducted on that day, and for all practical pur- 
poses he has been drafted from our employment. 


COMMANDER Boyp: Yes, that sounds reasonable. Sup- 
pose a man left a mill and took another job for a short 
period of time. 1 do not think that man would be entitled 
to re-employment rights in the mill he first left. 

Here is .a mill that wrote in and said: ‘The party under 
consideration voluntarily quit our employ on Nov. 21, 1941, 


and filed claim for unemployment compensation, for which 


he collected benefits. On June 2, 1942, he re-entered our 
employ and voluntarily left a few months later, shortly 
before his induction into service.’ Certainly I do not think 
that man would have any re-employment rights. You have 
to look at it in a reasonable and sensible manner. 


Resuming Corresponding Job Conditions 


We had one question which was rather interesting to me, 
where a man was on a certain machine in a mill. He came 
back, and they put him on another machine. He said: 
‘That is not the same old machine I had when I left: there, 
and I want that machine.’ On first blush that seems like a 
rather arbitrary and inconsiderate attitude for a man to 
take. That was my first reaction to it, but on thinking it 
over it might appear -that he had something there. Suppose 
the machine was in a part of the room with more air and 
light and that ‘he got to that machine on account of his 
seniority. If that condition existed I would say that there 


would be some grounds for the man to demand his same « 


old machine back. In other words, as I see it the whole 
purpose of the act is to put the man back, as nearly as 
possible, in the same status he was in when he left. If, of 
course, the machines were all the same and there was no 
difference in them, why it would be silly for a man to de- 
mand a certain machine. 

We had another question from a mill which is a mem- 
ber of a chain. The company’s officials wanted to know 
what happened if a man had been employed in Mill “A” 
and during his absence that mill closed down. That is just 
a theoretical question, because I do not think any of them 
are about to close down now. It is the opinion of Selective 
Service that the man would be entitled only to a job in the 
mill which he left, unless there were certain rules or cus- 
toms, or agreements with the unions, or what not, that he 
would be employed in another mill of the chain if the par- 
ticular mill in which he worked had closed. 


H. H. BRADFORD, overseer of weaving, Anderson (S. C.) 
Cotton Mills: Suppose a man comes back and takes another 
job—takes up another kind of work. Suppose he works 
there, say, three weeks or a month and does not like that 
work and comes back and demands his former job. 


COMMANDER Boyp: He has to apply for reinstatement 


within 90 days. As I see it, if he came back and took an- 
other job for 85 days and did not like that job and then 
applied for his old job within the 90 days, under the law | 
think he could get it. 


J. B. BAKER, superintendent, Pelzer (S. C.) Mills: In 
connection with that question just asked, suppose the em- 
ployee or the veteran returns to you within ten days after 
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his discharge and does not prefer to go back on his original 
job but would rather that you train him for some other job 
which he does prefer, and you agree to spend the money on 
him and you do that training in some special course; and 
suppose at the end of 30 days, after you have spent 20 days 
in training him, he then wants to go back to his former job, 
having changed his mind. Would you still have to give 
him back that job? If after that 20 days of training he 
prefers to go back on his original job, which he refused on 
his first application, what then ? 

COMMANDER Boyp: I think if he comes to you and goes 
into an entirely different kind of a job, say, a job for which 
training is needed, he is taking his chances there along with 
everybody else and he waives his re-employment rights 
under this act. That would be my guess. 

Mr. Kay: Would he waive that right if he went to some 
other plant and got a job? He might go to another plant 
and come back to you within the 90 days. The man who 
has originally agreed to try out for another job-is in the 
same fix as the man who has applied elsewhere, isn’t he? 

COMMANDER Boyp: Yes. I would say that at any time 
within the 90 days he should come back. 


GASTON GAGE, associate professor of carding and spin- 


ning, Clemson College: Would it be legal or possible for 


a mill to have, under the conditions as stated, some sort of 
form for the employee to sign, waiving his rights under 
this act, in view of the fact that he has accepted another 
job for which he has to be trained? Would that sort of 
agreement stand up, or not? 

COMMANDER Boyp: I think any such agreement would 
be examined very closely by the courts to determine whether 
or not there had been any coercion or any advantage taken 
of the man to make him sign that. I do not mean that your 
mill would contemplate anything like that but am just try- 
ing to give you an idea of what might occur. A man, after 
he signed that, might change his mind and misrepresent the 
circumstances and allege that you attempted to make him 
forfeit his rights by signing the waiver. It would be 
good, however, if it were entered into in good faith by both 
parties, in ‘my opinion; but I would say it is a rather dan- 
gerous instrument. 


Ninety-Day Period Is Important 


F. D. LOCKMAN, JR., assistant superintendent, Brandon 
Corp., Woodruff, S$. C.: If a veteran returns and makes 
application for his original job and is offered it, then on 
the spur of the moment he decides he does not want it and 
later he comes back and re-applies for it, is the employer 
still liable? If he has been offered the job and has refused 
it once can he come back within the 90-day period and de- 
mand it and get it back? 

COMMANDER Boyp: I would say he would not be en- 
titled to it, for this reason: He must be able to perform the 
job at the time he applies for reinstatement. As I see it, 
that means he must be ready, maybe not instantly but within 
a reasonable time, to go on that job. 

Mr. LocKMAN: What I had in mind, and I think we 
all have some of it, is this—you hire a man and he never 
shows up for work. Maybe you hire a man today to come 
Monday, and perhaps he does not show up for two or three 
weeks. Then he returns and is told you do not need him. 


COMMANDER Boyp: Well, sir, that is very likely one of 
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the problems you are going to have with some of these 
men. They will come back; and unfortunately, due to the 
way human nature is constituted, a lot of them are going to 
try to take advantage of the act. Human nature is just that 
way. In a case such as that you just mentioned I am in- 
clined to think the court would probably protect the man, 
even though he dillydallied for some weeks. If he said 
outright that he did not want the job, then he would not 
be: but if he said he did and then came a week later .I am 
inclined to think he would be eligible. 


QuEsTION: If a man applies and does not have the 
ability to do the job, what then?’ | 


COMMANDER Boypb: The law says he must be able to 
discharge the duties of the position. Of course, that is a 
question of fact, and the man should be given the break. 


Mr. A.: That is just physical ability, isn’t it? 
COMMANDER Boyp: That refers to ability to run the job. 


Mr. A.: You would not expect a man who had been out 
for two or three years to come back and run it with the 


same skill, would you? 


COMMANDER Boyp: No, sir. 
Mr. A.: Doesn't that refer to physical ability rather than 
actual skill ? 


COMMANDER Boyp: Well, he would be entitled to a job 
of like seniority, status and pay if he cannot handle the job. 


More Men Than Jobs 


H. C. Estes, superintendent, Inman (S. C.) Mills: What 
are you going to do when you have more men come back 
for a particular job than you have jobs? Suppose you have 
two tying-in machines and have had three men leave that 
job. What are you going to do if all three men come back? 


COMMANDER Boyp: The first man who left the job has 
the first right when he comes back. The man who replaced 
him has the right to the next job, and the man who re- 
placed the second one, if he was in your plant at the time, 
would go back to the lower job which he left. Now, sup- 
pose the first man went to the armed services and you went 
outside and employed a man to take his place, and that man 
went into the service and you employed another, and the 
third man went into the service. Those last two men would 
have no re-employment rights on that job because their 
positions, you might say, were temporary. 


N. G. Harprk, general superintendent, Gossett Mills, 
Anderson, S. C.: The men that were upgraded to that job 
would be entitled to jobs held before being upgraded ? 


COMMANDER Boyp: Yes, sir, that is right. 


PRESIDENT ROGERS: Suppose the original tying-in oper- 


ator was drafted and you upgraded a man in the mill for 


that job and he in turn was drafted and later another man 
‘was upgraded and he in turn was drafted, and suppose the 
last man called was an older man and was discharged from 
the service first. If he came back you would have to put 
him on the job from which he was drafted. Then suppose 
the first man came back. What would you do with him? 


COMMANDER Boyp: I think he would take the older 
man’s job, because he was the first man that left it. 


A MEMBER: If a man came back and took his old job 
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and stayed on it a week and then decided he wanted to try 
something else but, before the 90 days was up, came back 
to you and demanded his old job back again, as I see it you 
would have to give it to him. Is that your interpretation ? 


COMMANDER Boyp: I believe so. In other words, I be- 
lieve the courts will construe this act very liberally in favor 
of the veterans, realizing that they are coming back with 
the problem of readjustment to civilian life before them 


and it is going to be hard for some of them to settle down 


as soon as they come back. There is going to be periods in 
there when they have to be treated, you might say, with 
some sympathy and consideration. 


Davip CLARK: Suppose you fail to give a man a job and 
he enters suit and there is a decision against you. Do you 
have to give him his back pay then? 

COMMANDER Boypb: I am glad you brought that up, 
because I overlooked that point, and it is a rather impor- 
tant one. I will just read from the act. It says: “Section 


-(e). In case any private employer fails or refuses to com- 


ply with the provisions of Subsection (b) or Subsection 
(c), the District Court of the United States for the district 
in which said private employer maintains a place of busi- 
ness shall have power, upon the filing of a motion, petition, 
or other preparatory pleading by the person entitled to the 
benefits of such provisions, to specifically require such em- 
ployer to comply with such provisions, and, as an incident 
thereto, to compensate such person for any loss of wages 
or benefits suffered by reason of such employer's unlawful 
action.’’ Now, that particular clause, as I see it, might have 
dangerous potentialities, as you will probably find after the 
war. Suppose a man comes back and refuses or fails to take 
his old job. He applies to you and you give him another 
job, and he makes nearly as much, or maybe more. Can he 
come in and sue you for all the wages which he would have 
earned from the time he applied to you for reinstatement 
and the time you were made to give him his job by the 
court? There is some opinion that you are due to pay him 
all of his back wages. Personally, I do not agree with that, 
for the reason that one of the elemental principles of law 
is that a man must do everything to mitigate his damages. 
If he has another job, he has no loss of wages. As I say, 
there are two opinions on that. If he came back and applied 
to you for reinstatement and was not able to get a job, then, 
of course, under that law he would probably get a judg- 
ment against you for that period of time during which he 
was out of a job. 


Mr. LocKMAN: If you ‘refuse him a job he is not com- 
pelled to look elsewhere, is he? He can just take it easy. 


COMMANDER Boyp: I do not know. Of necessity, the 
law is broad and general. It cannot take care of every case 
that might arise. It is just my personal opinion that a man 
would be only sensible to try to get a job somewhere else. 


Mr. CrarK: The law does not require them to make 
application in writing, does it? Thus there might be a dis- 
pute as to whether a man had really applied. 


COMMANDER Boyp: That is so. So it might pay you to 
keep good records. 


Mr. GAGE: Suppose a man decides to accept a year’s 
training under the G. I. “Bill of Rights.” Does he auto- 
matically waive his priority on the job he left? It would 


run past his 90-day period. 
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COMMANDER Boyp: I would say he does. He has 90 
days from the day he leaves the service. You see, the act 
says “makes application within 90 days'’ of the date he 
leaves the service. General Hershey, the national director, 


has announced the policy. He says a veteran is entitled to 


reinstatement. and that the term “immediate,” however, 
must not be understood in the literal sense of ‘instant’ but 
rather as meaning without unnecessary delay. That would 
be just a question of reasonableness, to be considered in 
each case. There might be some good reason why you 
would not put him on today but could put him on next 


week. Of course, I do not think you could wait until the 


89th day, arbitrarily, to put him to work. 


THoMas NELSON, JR., Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., Char- 
lotte: Doesn't the law state he must have an honorable 
discharge from the Army? 


COMMANDER Boyp: The blue discharge gives no re- 


‘employment rights. That is for misconduct- or for some 


other reason. 


E. L. RAMEY, superintendent, Riverdale Mills, Enoree, 
S. C.: Suppose you had a man who was on the third shift 
and while he was in service you discontinued that third 
shift and when he comes back you are running but two? 


“COMMANDER Boyp: I think in that case you would have 
to consider these facts. Was the man a regular employee of 
yours, or had he just been taken on temporarily to operate 
the third shift? 


Mr. CLarK: If you do not have a third shift you cannot 
re-employ him. | 


COMMANDER Boyp: I don’t know about that, Mr. Clark. 
I think it would depend upon. whether the man had been a 
regular employee of the mill. Let's suppose you have 
a section man who has been with your mill for 20 years, 
and you put on a third shift. You have to have some of 
your experienced men to operate that third shift, so you 
take him and put him on it. You have that key man on the 
third shift and fill it in with extra men. It seems to me that 
a reasonable construction of the act would mean that a man 
such as I have just mentioned would be entitled to his re- 
employment rights. 


A MEMBER: Suppose the mill has a definite policy of 
promoting from the third shift. Suppose a man is drafted 
from that shift and returns fromi*service. Are you doing 
the proper thing in offering him his third shift job? If he 
had not been drafted it is reasonable to suppose that he 
would have been on the second shift or the first shift. 


COMMANDER Boypb: This is not the law I am reading 


Caughman Heads South Carolina $.1.A. 


Upon conclusion of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion's meeting at Clemson College Nov. 11, John M. 
Caughman was named chairman of the South Carolina 
division, succeeding W. W. Splawn of Pelzer, S. C. 
Mr. Caughman is general superintendent of Spartan 
Mills at Spartanburg, S$. C. Newton G. Hardie, gen- 
eral superintendent of Gossett Mills at Anderson, S. 
C., was elected chairman of the weavers’ section, 
South Carolina division. 
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from but certain policies announced by the director of Se- 
lective Service for the guidance of Selective Service boards 
and others engaged in the administration of the act.’ He 
says: ‘Seniority rights accumulate during the period of 
active military or naval service. Time is credited in the 


same manner as it would have accumulated if the person — 


had remained in his civilian occupation. Where a position 
has been upgraded the returning veteran, in order to claim 
reinstatement in such position, must be qualified to perform 
the duties of that position. If unable to qualify for the 
upgraded job he is nevertheless entitled to a position equal 


in seniority, status and pay to the one he left.” That does. 


not answer your question. During the period he was in the 
service he is considered to be on furlough or leave of ab- 
sence. His status when he returns would be governed by 
your rules or regulations or the custom prevailing at the 
time he left, as to what seniority rights he would obtain 
while on leave of absence. 

Georce W. McCALL, Pelzer (S. C.) Mills: Suppose 
you have a man who quits you and asks for a release. You 
deny the release, and he cannot get another job for 60 days. 
Thirty or 40 days after leaving you, however, he joins the 
Army. Are you obligated to this man if he comes back? 


COMMANDER Boyp: That would depend upon whether 
he left your plant to go into the service. Apparently he 
did not; he became dissatisfied and’ quit. Is that your idea? 

Mr. McCAaLt: It seems to me I have seen somewhere 
that if an employee leaves you and has any idea of joining 
he is considered tc be entering military service. In other 
words, suppose he says that when he left it was his inten- 
tion to join the Army all the time. 

COMMANDER Boyp: If he left your employ with the 
intention and for the purpose of joining the service, then | 
think he would be entitled to the job. 


Mr. McCati: Well, he really left for a release, but he 
did not get it. He can say he left to join the Army. 


COMMANDER Boypb: Well, that would be a question for 
the court to decide, if it got that far. It would be just like 
a jury's trying a case, as to whom will be believed. 


A MEMBER: If you did not give him a release you kept 
him from working anywhere else, and I expect you would 
do well to give him a job when he gets back. 


Weacing Discussion 
FD. LOCKMAN, JR., In Charge 


CHAIRMAN LOCKMAN: I think most of you men have a 
little card with the questions printed on it, and you can use 
that as a guide. The first question is: ‘What results have 
been obtained by using other than wool covering for slasher 
rolls?’’ I think most of us use wool. Is there anyone here 
who does not use wool as a slasher-roll covering ? 


J. L. DELANEY, Joanna Textile Mills Co., Goldville, 
S. C.: We use a cotton blanket of our own manufacturing. 
It has been written up several times in trade journals. It is 
made up of very heavy yarns, 11/,/s yarn, warp and filling. 
When we first put it on we ran it unbleached. We have a 
piece of our regular shade cloth, and we used it on the 
front roll and the back roll. Later we found that if we 
bleached that yarn we got a much better cushion and much 
better slashing. We have been—(Continued on Page 56) 
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CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


WAKE Forest, N. C.—-Attorneys for Royal Cotton Mill 
Co. have filed an answer to a suit instituted Oct. 21 by 
Willis Smith, Mrs. Anna Lee Smith, and Mrs. Mary Creecy 
Smith, stockholders, in which the plaintiffs asked that a 
receiver be appointed to take over the properties of the 
mill and to operate the business. 


DANVILLE, VA.—In conjunction with its current consid- 
eration of the textile industry sub-standard wage case before 
it, a group of the National War Labor Board members 


visited Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills to study 


various operations connected with the industry. These mills _ 


were selected for the survey because they are considered 
“neutral” territory since they are not involved in the pend- 
ing case. 


FRONT Roya, VA.—Initial production of high-strength 
rayon tire yarn has commenced at the new unit of the 
American Viscose Corp. Front Royal plant. Current output 
is.small but is expected to increase gradually until full pro- 
duction is reached, probably around the middle of 1945. 
The new unit at Front Royal, constructed by government 
order, will produce approximately 57,000,000 pounds an- 
nually of high strength rayon tire yarn when in full oper- 
ation. This, added to the plant’s previous output, will make 
a total production of approximately 82,000,000 pounds a 
year of this critical war material. 


ELKIN, N. C.—Ap seoicbéle 92 per cent of the Chat- 
ham Mfg. Co. employees have signed up for the war bond 
payroll deduction plan to make the company eligible to fly 
the Treasury Department's Minute Man Flag. It is expected 
that the 2,380 who have already been signed up will be 
joined by others. 


SYLACAUGA, ALA.—-A recent special edition of the Avan- 
dale Sun, published here for employees of Avondale and 
Cowikee Mills, was dedicated to B. B. Comer, founder of 
Avondale Mills. The complete and interesting edition was 
issued on the anniversary of Mr. Comer’s 96th birthday. 
Included in the publication is a speech which Mr. Comer, 
former governor of Alabama, made at Auburn. 


WHERE THE AVONDALE MILLS’ DOLLAR WENT LAST YEAR 


i. | 
COTTON AND OTHER 
RAW-MATERIAL 


DEPRECIATION 


OTHER EXPENSES 


DIVIDENDS FOR 


STOCKHOLDERS 


RETAINED FOR & 
FUTURE NEEDS 


25.75 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


PAID TO OFFICER 

PAID TO OTHER 

REGULAR PAY 


SUPPLIES 
AND REPAIRS 


In an effort to make clear just what disposition is made of 
company income, Avondale Mills of Sylacauga, Ala., recently 
published the above drawing in the ‘‘Avondale Sun.’ The 
drawing was based on facts derived from examination of the 
mills’ books. 


BARNESVILLE, GA.—The Binford Construction Co. of 
Thomaston, Ga., has begun work on a building and remod- 
eling contract in the villages of the Aldora Cotton Mills 
which will cost more than $400,000. The construction firm 
has just completed a contract of approximately $200,000 to 


enlarge the mills. 


Mount Ho ty, N. C.—The Madora plant of the Amer- 
ican Yarn and Processing Co. was the scene of an impres- 
sive flag-raising ceremony Dec. 8 when for the first time 
the Minute Man Flag, indicating 90 per cent participation 
in the payroll savings plan, was run up on the flag pole. 
The Madora plant was the first unit in the company to 
achieve 90 per cent participation but recently the Adrian, 
Woodlawn and American plants, as well as the main office 
and the maintenance and construction department, have 
reached that goal so that the American Yarn and Processing 
Co. is now 100 per cent entitled to the Minute Man Flag 
distinction. 


York, S. C.—Anchor Rug Mills, owned and operated by 
ee cre J. C. Cloniger and J. P. Ehkes, is now pro- 
ducing approximately 3,000 rugs weekly. Rugs for bath- 
room and bedroom are manufactured at the plant in Rock 
Hill, S. C., and then brought to the plant in York for 
finishing. 


TAYLORSVILLE, N. C.—R. §. Ferguson has sold the Lile- 
doun Mill to Brookfield Fabrics, Inc., which received a state 
charter this month. President of the new company is Clar- 
ence A. Ross of Gastonia, N. C., who will retain headquar- 
ters in that city. Other incorporators besides Mr. Ross are 
Cy Girard, Herbert Girard and S. R. Girard, also of Gas- 
tonia. At present the Liledoun Mill, located three miles 
from Taylorsville, is operating 5,760 spindles on 21/1 to 
36/1 cotton yarns. It is reported that the product will be 
changed to knitted fabrics some time in the future. 


MouNT PLEASANT, N. C.—The alleged refusal of A. N. 
James, operator of the Kindley Cotton Mills, to accept and 
fill rated orders for cotton yarns needed for the war effort, 
has resulted in issuance of a War Production Board sus- 
pension order directing him to deliver 62,876 pounds of 
cotton yarn on rated orders by the end of June, 1945, in 
excess of amounts required to be set aside by General Con- 


servation Order M-317-b. The War Production Board . 


charges that the cotton textiles manufacturer refused to 
accept or fill two rated orders for yarn early in 1944, and, 
instead, used the yarn he had on hand to fill orders with 
lower priorities, or bearing no preference ratings what- 
soever. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—More than 600 fruit cakes weigh- 
ing three pounds each have been sent from Dunean Mills 
to men and women in service, shipped to arrive in time for 
Christmas, and in addition about. 10,000 cans.of food were 
prepared by residents of the Dunean community at the 
Dunean cannery for shipment overseas. 
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786 YEARS OF 
SERVICE TO 
THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


Since 1866 we have supplied starches, 
gums and dextrine to the Textile Industry. 


~ 


Over the war emergency period our Tech- 
nical Service has solved many wartime siz- 
ing, finishing and printing problems. 


During this time our Technical Staff has 
been able to meet critical shortages by find- 
ing suitable and satisfactory substitutes. 
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285 Madison Avenue New York 17. 4. 
1011 Johnston Bldg. Charlotte 2, C. 


Where desperate need for moisture 
Our Service Backed by 4 
exists, anything labeled ‘humidifier’ can 
Years of Experience | hardly failto help. Thus ““humidifiers’’ some- 
- | times get more credit than they deserve. & 
—enables us to give you the Best in the . 
ee Mysterious looking objects delivering J 
OF moisture and humidification have little in 
FLYER PRESSERS _ common. Humidification reckons with many 
things; the changing demand of the 
f : seasons, of each day, or hour, or minute. 4 
; aa ROVING SPINDLES and product. Finally, it aims at more and 
f | 2 FLYERS G SPINDLES better production. 
OVERHAULING OF Yes, ““humidifiers’’ may help. Genuine 
FLY FRAMES humidificat | 
d umidification produces astounding results. 
o TWISTERS 
1, q SPOOLERS No piping changes. The 
h 4 MOVING OF Turbomatic interchangeable 
t. i ALL KINDS OF TEXTILE with earlier and other models. —— : 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Inc 
We Manufacture, 
r Overhaul and Repair Cotton Mill Machinery Parks Cramer Company 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. | 
1€ 
W. H. MONTY. Pres: and Treas. Fitchburg, Mass. Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


In tribute to his 50 years of service, the 
management and employees of the Cone 
Export and Commission Co., New York, 
tendered ‘a dinner recently to Saul F. Drib- 
ben, president. The company presented Mr. 
Dribben with a combination radio and 
phonograph, and employees made him the 
gift of an antique grandfather's clock. 


Sam E. Owens, Jr., reeently discharged 
from the Navy, has returned to St. Pauls 
(N. C.) Rayon Mills where he has been 
promoted to the position of superintendent. 


John J. Bosshard has joined the fabric 
development department of the American 
Viscose Corp. He previously was a techni- 
cian with William Whitman Co., Inc., of 
New York. 


J. Edward Kale of Lincolnton, N. C., 
has been elected chairman of the board of 
directors of the Hampton Co. at Easthamp- 
ton, Mass. Mr. Kale is president of Hamp- 
ton Spinning Co. at Clover, S. C., and 
president and treasurer of Hall-Kale Mfg. 
Co., Troutman, N. C. 


L. E. Fields, formerly with Columbus 
(Ga.) Mfg. Co., is now overseer of weav- 
ing at Plant No. One of Cowikee Mills, 
Eufaula, Ala. 


WITH THE MILITARY—Pvyt. M. L. 
Brackett, overseer of drawing-in for High- 
land Park Mfg. Co., Charlotte, until enter- 
ing the Army last May, was wounded last 
month in Germany. He has been sent to 
England for hospitalization. . . . Capt. Rob- 
ert F. Jenkins, who until he joined the 
Army about three years ago was in charge 
of the chemical laboratory of Rock Hill 
(S. C.) Printing and Finishing Co., receiv- 
ed a shrapnel wound Nov. 9 in France. He 
has been awarded the Order of the Purple 
Heart and the Combat Infantryman’s Badge 
for exemplary conduct in action. . . . Lieut. 
Richard H. Heineman, son of the late Percy 
Heineman, who was a member of the firm 
of M. Heineman & Co. in New York, has 
been awarded the Distinguished Flying 
Cross and Oak Leaf Cluster to the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross and the Air Medal 
with three Oak Leaf Clusters. Lieutenant 
Heineman has been missing in action since 
May 22, and in his absence the awards were 
presented to his mother, Mrs. Charlotte 
is a cousin of Bernard 
Heineman of Heineman & Seidman. 
Cline M. Hendricks, son of Maurice Hen- 
dricks, general manager of Cliffside (N. C.) 
Mills, has been seriously wounded in action 
in western Europe. He is now receiving 
treatment in an Army hospital. 
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R. T. LeGrand, Jr., has succeeded the 
late C. C. Blanton as president of Shelby 
(N. C.) Cotton Mills. Mr. LeGrand joined 


Shelby Cotton Mills in 1914 as superin-— 


tendent, and until the present time has been 
secretary and assistant treasurer. 


Maj. Stuart W. Cra- 
mer, Jr., left, presi- 
dent of Cramerton 
(N. C.) Mills, Inc., 
has, returned to this 
country from an in- 
spection of the Euro- 
pean theatre of oper- 
ations sponsored by the 
National Association 
of Manufacturers. Ma- 


jor Cramer was accompanied by five other 


N.A.M. members. On the tour he was able 
to renew personal acquaintances with a 
number of high-ranking Army officers who 
were fellow students at West Point. Upon 
returning to New York the textile manu- 
facturer told the National Association of 
Manufacturers, which met Dec. 6 and. 7, 
that Allied material shortages were quite 
evident in Europe and that industry has a 
long way to go before resuming peacetime 
activities. Major Cramer is first vice-presi- 
dent of the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association and is in line for election to 
the presidency of this organization when it 
meets this spring. 


Donald K. Woodard has been elected 
vice-president and general manager in charge 
of yarn and fabric manufacturing at the 
New England Mills of Textron, Inc. 


Norman Earl Smith, assistant athletic 
coach at. Gastonia (N. C.) High School, 
has resigned that position to accept.a rec- 
reational post with Marion (N. C.) Mfg. 
Co. He will supervise a program of recre- 
ational and: community activities. 


George J. Schatz, Harold Bick and An- 
thony J. David have been elected assistant 
secretaries of Commercial Factors Corp., 
New York, effective Jan. 1. Mr. Schatz, 
51, has been with the company 34 ‘years 
and is well known in the Worth Street 
market. Mr. Bick is 47 and has been with 
Commercial Factors Corp. for the past 15 
years, during which time he has headed the 
division extending credit to the retail trade. 
Mr. David is 42 and is now celebrating his 
25th year with the company. He will con- 
tinue in charge of the ledger department. 
Commercial Factors Corp., one of the lead- 
ing Organizations in the factoring field, is a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of Commercial 
Investment Trust Corp. 


Frank G. Revels has recently been pro- 
moted to overseer of weaving at Steele's 


Mills, Rockingham, N. C. 


W. H. Belk of Charlotte, head of a de- 
partment store chain, has been elected pres- 
ident of Quaker Meadows Mills, Inc., at 
Hildebran, N. C. He succeeds Bascom 
Blackwelder, who has been named vice- 
president, treasurer and general manager by 
the stockholders. Horace C.’ Lutz has been 
made a vice-president and M. E. Newton 
continues as secretaty. 


Several “promotions at Union Bleachery, 
Greenville, S. C., have been made known 


by R.. W.. Arrington, president. The 
changes become effective Jan. 1. H. R. 


Mathewson, formerly superintendent, be- 
comes general manager, a new position, and 
C. Percy Gregory, Jr., who has been with 
the plant ten years, will be assistant gen- 
eral manager. Edward §S. Tillinghast, pres- 
ent assistant superintendent, is moving up 
to superintendent, with Leonard W. Eng- 
land, now head dyer, as his assistant. 
George W. Speer, Jr., present assistant 
dyer, is being promoted to dyer, with R. 
W. Price as his assistant. 


K. C, Ellsworth, sales manager of the 
Link-Belt Co. stoker division, Chicago, has 
been appointed a member of the stoker 
manufacturers industry advisory committee 
recently organized to assist the industry in 
dealing with the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, 


Walter Danhoff, for the past five years 
superintendent of carding and spinning at 
Gaffney (S. C.) Mfg. Co., has been named 
assistant superintendent, succeeding J. H. 
Robbins, who resigned recently to accept a 
position with Riverside and Dan River Cot- 
ton Mills at Danville, Va. John Thompson 
of Burlington, N. C., has been appointed 
office manager at Gaffney Mfg. Co. 


WITH THE GOV ERNMENT—. Spen- 
cer Love has resigned as director of the 
War Production Board's textile, clothing 
and leather bureau to return to his duties 
as president of Burlington Mills, Inc., 
Greensboro, N. C. Mr. Love, who has 
been with WPB for more than a year, has 
been succeeded by Kenneth Marriner, until 
now director of the bureau's wool division 
and assistant to Mr. Love. Benjamin Seiger 
will continue as deputy director. 
Robert P. Kenney, who has been serving as 
chief of the vinyl resin unit of WPB’s 
chemical bureau, has been appointed man- 
ager of international service for the chemi- 


—(Continued on Page 43) 
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Houghton Wool 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


| | 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


OUGHTON 


Sou. Representative 


JAMES E. TAYLOR WOOL COMPANY 


Telephone 3-3692 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. SUMMER STREET BOSTON 
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We've. got your SIZE! 


@ Test SEYCO sizes in your 
own plant, under actual oper- 
ating conditions, and see why 
they are the most widely used 


3 : warp sizes in America today! 
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ies QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
SERVICE 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON. 


PRECISION BOBBINS 


Complete control over every step of manufacture 
means bobbins that are truly precision inside and 
out. This means highly successful performance. 


Southern Representatives: 
THE CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


HENRY H. HERSEY ARTHUR W. HARRIS 


Norwood Place 448 Ww. 


Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


ciel: NEW ENGLAND | 
BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


George M. Hambleton, Gen. Mgr. 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Telephone: 2406 
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The McLaurine Resignation 


Until we have more information relative to the 
movement which led to the resignation of W. M. 
McLaurine as secretary of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, we do not feel justified 
in discussing the matter. 

We do know that being secretary of an association, 
such as the American Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, is a hard job and we feel that under the circum- 
stances W. M. McLaurine has done very well. 

The man who fills the position of secretary of a 
textile manufacturing establishment usually has the 
same president and the same treasurer for many years 
and becomes familiar with consistent policies and 
practices and can adjust his actions to them. 

Every year there is a new president of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers Association. Each presi- 
dent has a different personality and to a large extent 
different methods of handling problems. 

A secretary having gone through a year with one 
president and having adjusted his handling of prob- 
lems to coincide with the president’ S VIEWS, suddenly 
finds himself at the beginning of a new fiscal year 
under a new president with somewhat different ideas 
and different policies. 

One president likes to take the lead and enjoys the 
limelight while another president wishes to remain 
in the background and select leaders of the industry 
to make appearances before Congressional commit- 
tees and to handle problems. 

One president desires the secretary of the assocta- 
tion to take the lead and to exercise authority where- 
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as the next president looks upon the secretary as a 
clerk and even resents his making suggestions. 

Some presidents wish the secretary to advise them 
upon all matters while others seek outside advice and 
entirely ignore the official secretary. 

One president has personnel relations as his hobby, 
another taxes and still another puts merchandising 


problems first. The poor secretary has to make the 


hobby of each president his hobby until a year rolls 
around and there is another president and another 


hobby. 


It is but natural and to be expected that every 


| president will be different in some measure from his 


predecessor and his successor. 

We are not criticizing them for being different 
and recognize that there are some advantages in hav- 
ing them different, but we can see how the differences 
cause the secretary to lead a somewhat uncertain life 
and we can imagine that when Bill McLaurine mail- 
ed his resignation he heaved a sigh of relief and 
relaxed for the first time in 18 years. 


The End of Another Year of War 


As we come to the end of another year of war, we 
face the realization that the end of the conflict has 
not been reached and that it may extend throughout 
1945 and possibly into 1946. 

Nothing can be accomplished by w ishing a Merry 
Christmas’ or a Happy New Year’ to those who 
have sons or brothers or other relatives upon the 
battlefronts because they stand in daily and hourly 
dread of the message which may come, but we can 
express to all in the textile industry a sincere wish 
for good luck and that the Germans and the Japanese 
may soon realize the futility of continuing the con- 
flict. 

American boys have been magnificent in the con- 
flict which has been forced upon our peace-loving 
nation, and very few would be willing to come home 
until the job is done so well that their sons may not 
have to enter another world war. 


The $650,000 Mark Passed 


With only 15 days to go before the end of 1944, 


donations to the North Carolina Textile Foundation. 
Inc., have passed the $650,000 mark and if the small 
textile mills in North Carolina make liberal contribu- 
tions on or before Dec 31, receipts will reach or 
exceed the goal of $700,000. 

Seme mills whose fiscal year extends into 1945 
will make contributions after Dec. 31, 1944, but it is 
hoped that the $700,000 goal will be reached this 
year. 

Whatever funds are received either this year or in 
the future will be invested in Government bonds, but 
both the principal and interest will be used over a 
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period of 20 years to supplement or provide in full 
salaries at the school of textiles at N. C. State Col- 
lege and thereby secure as teachers men who could 
not be secured at the prevailing salary scale of the 
college. 

Recently a man, who is regarded by many as the 
most outstanding textile research scientist in the 
world and is certainly entitled to rank among those 
at the top, was employed as director of textile re- 
search and fabric construction. 

He will not only assist textile mills with their prob- 
lems but will train textile students for research work. 

As there has been no such position in the school 
of textiles at N. C. State College, his entire salary 
will be provided by the North Carolina Textile Foun- 
dation, Inc., and this unexpected expenditure will 
make it advisable to secure more than $700,000. 

Due to the fact that the man is now engaged in 
assisting in the manufacture of certain important 
Army fabrics, which were developed under his super- 
vision, his name must be withheld for the present. 

During the post-war years the textile industry is 
almost certain to go through periods of stress and 
many mills are going to be forced to make radical 
changes in their methods of operation or their prod- 
ucts if they are to survive. 

During those periods the industry will need the 
services of well trained operating executives and will 
welcome all the textile research which can be pro- 
vided. 

Textile mills now have all of the orders they can 
handle and, with few exceptions, are operating upon 
a reasonable basis of profits. | 

It is very easy now to forget certain pre-war days 
when both orders and profits were difficult to obtain. 
For instance, many combed yarn mills who operated 


» upon 50 to 60 per cent schedules for months at a 


time because there was not a sufficient demand for 
combed yarns, complacently ignore recent develop- 
ments in synthetic fibers and the almost certainty that 
many of these fibers, or combinations of them, will 
replace combed yarns and reduce the demand for 
such yarns below that of pre-war curtailment days. 
Because we firmly believe that days of extreme 
stress are to come and because we believe that textile 
research and better training for textile students will 


_ do much to prevent periods of operating losses, we 


have been behind the North Carolina Textile Foun- 


® dation, Inc., and have persistently urged mills to 


> make liberal contributions. 


The editor of this publication has freely given his 


; time to this movement without compensation and has 


paid his own traveling expenses. 
The total expenditure in connection with raising 
the $650,000 which has been received is less than 


# $90, which shows the basis upon which the funds 
have been raised. 
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As most mills are in high tax brackets, the actual 


cost to many firms which make donations will be less 
than 15 per cent of the donation and in some cases 
less than six per cent. 

When a mill can invest $5,000 in the training of 
better operating executives and. in. more textile re- 
search at a cost of $250 or less to the mill, it is no 
time to be economical. : 

Donations made after Dec. 31, 1944, cannot be 
deducted upon 1944 income tax returns and there 
may never be another year when an investment for 
the good of the industry, including the mill making 
the donation, can be made at such a small cost. 

We feel certain that a few years from now every 
mill which makes a donation to the North Carolina 
Textile Foundation, Inc., will be proud of the fact 
that it did co-operate in this important movement. 


Shortage of Shells 


We have noted with both interest and surprise, 
many statements about a shortage of ammunition 
upon the front in western Europe, one person inter- 
viewed going so far as to assert that some of the big 
guns whose effectiveness was badly needed had to be 
rationed to two shots per day. 

We do not understand why all of these ‘“ammuni- 
tion shortage’’ statements are being circulated nor as 
far as we have read have any of those responsible for 
the statements explained why there is a shortage if 
one does actually exist. 

Any 15-year-old boys knows that keeping an army 
supplied with food and weapons is just as important 
as keeping it supplied with well trained soldiers. 

Some months ago, it was announced that the sup- 
ply of steel was greater than the needs of the armed 
forces and some was released to civilians. 

There has been some stoppage of munition plants 
due to labor union activities but in recent months 
such stoppages have not been frequent and we doubt 
very much that the blame for a lack of shells for big 
guns can be laid upon organized labor. 

If there is a real shortage of shells, we can see no 
one to blame except high ranking officers in our 
armed forces. 

Strangely enough, most of the statements about 
ammunition shortages comes from Army men, many 
of them the very persons who are charged with the 
duty of seeing that a full supply of ammunition is 
available. 

Our system of military education must be deficient 
if those who receive it cannot handle supply problems 
and our boys are allowed to die because they do not 
have sufhcient shells to wipe out German artillery. 

Statements about shortages of ammunition should 
give the reasons for the shortage and place the blame 
upon those who, because of neglect or inefficiency, 
are responsible. 
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Complete Field Hospitals 


Delivered 


Paratroopers land far behind enemy 
lines... Next come parapacks— 
some marked by a red cross. These 


Medical Rolls contain complete 


supplies for aiding the wounded. 
The outer shell of the Roll is 
made of O. D. osnaburg, a hard 
texture, heavy cotton duck. Over 
each end are cotton duck end caps re- 
inforced by Cotton Webbing straps. 


The Medical Roll has capacity for 
aerial delivery of a 300-pound load, 
and can be released from bomb 
shackles or thrown overboard. A 
static line opens the parachute 
automatically. 

These compact units deliver com- 
plete field hospitals in perfect con- 
dition to our Paratroops. 


Butterworth 
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Mills making fabrics for our Armed 
Forces depend on Butterworth Ma- 
chines at every step in the Wet 
End of Textile Finishing... bleach- 
ing, boiling-out, drying, calender- 
ing, dyeing. 


Butterworth Engineers freely offer 
their cooperation to every mill 
seeking increased productive capa- 
city ... to develop new machines 


to meet special problems...to im- | 


prove plant layout. 


Write for our folder “Announcing 


a Policy on Orders Taken Now for 
Post-War Delivery.” 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Phila. 25, Pa. Serving Textile Industry since 1820 
Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.C. 
In Canada: Ww.) . Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 
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Dyes and Dyeing 


By GEORGE BROUN 


Practical Application of Direct Dyestuffs—Part tight 


Readers may refer to the fifth, sixth and seventh parts 
of this series for information relative to the dyeing of 
directs on piece goods. The chief use at present of 
direct colors for print goods in dyeing of selected direct, 
direct and aftertreatable, and direct and developed 
colors that are dischargeable to a clear white. The 
usual formulations carried out for preparations of 
cotton and rayon will be covered in this installment. 


Tt . are two distinct methods used for direct colors 


on prints—direct printing of direct colors, and dis-. 


charge printing of direct colors. Direct printing is utilized 
when the chief property desired is color solubility and 
good all-around fastness. This method is seldom used, 
however, since direct color prints have generally been re- 
placed by colors with better wash-fastness. 

A customary formula is made up with one to four parts 
of direct color, five to ten parts of gum trag or suitable 
vegetable print gum, 60 to 75 parts of water, two to four 
parts of hydroscopic agent and two to four parts of diso- 
dium phosphate, made to volume with necessary addition 
of water. The direct color is dissolved to insure high solu- 
bility, using 0.25 per cent soda ash or trisodium phosphate. 
After water has been used to dissolve color, then stir in 
printing gum thoroughly and add hydroscopic agent. To 
insure thorough solution this mix is heated, and as it cools 
add the disodium phosphate solution. When the cooled 
paste is strained it is then ready for printing. Cooling of 
the paste may be stepped up by the addition of other agents 
such as urea or albumin. 

Generally, in handling of direct printed goods, a 45 to 
90-minute ageing in a steamer (with two to five pounds 
pressure) is given. Upon removal from steamer the goods 
are washed at 90-110° F. in a bath containing mild soap 
or fatty alcohol in order to get rid of printing gam prior to 
finishing. One of the catonic softeners and aftertreating 
agents can be used advantageously in this final rinse water, 
but the bath should be at a pH of approximately seven and 
prepared with a fatty alcohol free from alkali. The use of 
a catonic agent assists in preventing bleed-offs of the direct 
color print. It also helps to improve cold water fastness 
and gives the printed goods a soft feel, allowing direct 
finishing without the use of additional softening agents. 

Direct and developed colors satisfactorily dischargeable 
with a straight prepared discharging paste or vat color 
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carrying paste include directs, aftertreatable directs, and 


direct and developed. There is some difference of opinion 


as to the best type of paste for a straight white discharge ~ 
on direct dyed goods, though the usual procedure is based 
along these lines with slight variations for different con- 
structions and content of goods. Neutral print paste of the 
standard type is used with the addition of 20 to 40 per 
cent sodium sulfoxylate formaldehyde, although some print- 
ers prefer to add two to four per cent of anthraquinone 
paste to the mix to insure the cleanest and whitest dis- 
charge. Another change may be the addition of sufficient 
soda ash to the paste to give it a pH of 8.5 to nine. 

Printers using slightly alkaline print paste for white dis- 
charge claim that they must discharge the direct color en- 
tirely whenever a vat-colored discharge is run; they logically 
contend that such a paste is alkaline and for this reason 
prepare it in that manner. Below find a range of the idea 
discussed, based on best practical printing results with cot- 
ton and regenerated rayon: 


| No. 1 No, 2 
Wheat starch-——gum trag (heavy paste)...... 50 55 
Water 
Sodium sulfoxylate formaldehyde (dissolve at 
120° -F., cool and add to paste): .....:.... -25 25 
Parts 100 100 


The vat colored discharge prints are usually run on pastel 
backgrounds so that the heavy vat print will be predomi- 
nant. After the goods are printed with the discharge paste 
they are aged for two to six minutes at 218° F. To prevent 
the wet direct colors from bleeding off while goods are 
being oxidized it is advisable to employ a rinse bath con- 
taining a catonic color fastener. Some of the catonic agents 
found useful for fixing the direct colors during the various 
wet processing operations are, in alphabetical order, Aqua- 
perm, Culofix, Fastogene, Lyofix DE, Maproset, Solidina, 
Soromine BS and Triton K-60. 

On vat color discharge prints, the direct colors being 
pastel shades, the goods are usually given a hot soaping off 
without noticeable loss in shade, depending on the fastness 
of the direct colored background. Until recently a majority 
of the better quality direct discharge printing employed 


DYEING FINISHING 


selected direct and developed colors giving dischargeable 
whites, but with the now increased range of directs after- 
treatable with formaldehyde which are offered to the trade 
this latter type has come into extensive use. Some of the 
leading brands of this direct color are, in alphabetical or- 
der, Azoform, Benzoform, Calcoform, Carbide, Erieform, 
Formal, Formanil and Polyform. 

Piece goods dyers who handle both rayon .and cotton 


goods can obtain full information on these colors by con- 


tacting their manufacturers. It is always advisable for a 
dyer running solid shades which must be given a white or 
vat color discharge to run tests on their color formulas first, 
in order that he may know definitely that they are suitable 
for discharge printing. If the piece goods plant which dyes 
solid shades does not have a laboratory printing machine it 
is best to check the colors as follows: (1) Dye goods with 
swatch of acetate rayon in bath, and if the colors do not 
stain the acetate then run a stripping test; (2) After alka- 
line hydrosulfite stripping bath at 140° F., the dyed shade 
should be stripped white for the color to be suitable for 
discharge print; (3) then dye up sample yardage of cloth 
and send it to print works or some nearby dyestuff manu- 
facturer's laboratory for a discharge print test. 


In a number of cases dyers and printers have shown the 


writer that shipments of dyestuffs which usually give ex- 
cellent white discharges will come up with a light stain ihat 
cannot be cleared up even with a sulfoxylate increase of 50 
per cent. The only thing a printer can do under these cir- 


cumstances is to add some titanic oxide whitening to the 


finish so as to cover up the dirty stain on discharge. Careful 
checking of color shipments showing poor discharge will 
show that these colors stain acetate noticeably, while similar 
colors giving good white discharges do not. The textile 
chemist’s answer to this complaint is that the colors causing 
trouble have enough basic colors in them to cause the stain- 
ing and poor 
A patent covering a  iibsic treatment iit metallic soaps 
has been granted Harold Schiller, Los Angeles, Cal., and 
assigned to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., of New York. It 
covers a ‘‘treating solution for fibrous materials, compris- 
ing: a heavy metal soap of soap forming organic acid; 
water; ammonia in quantity sufficient to produce solution 
of said soap in said water, and a quantity of an algylola- 
mine sufficient to delay the precipitation of said soap, which 
otherwise results from the evaporation of the ammonia.” 


TEXTILE FINISHES 
for COTTON, RAYONS and MIXTURES 


TEXTILE OILS HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
Charlotte, North Carolina Founded 1914 


BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLOG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


‘Rayon Percentage Available To Mills 
Reduced By WPB 


Textile manufacturers will be eligible to receive only 
69.7 per cent of the rayon yarn which they need as a re- 
placement for silk and nylon poundage in January, the War 
Production Board announced earlier this month ‘in issuing 
Direction One to General Preference Order M-37-d. This. 
direction limits a plant to the receipt of 82 per cent of 
his current monthly eligibility for — yarn. The current 
eligibility rate is 85 per cent. 


The action was interpreted by WPB as ‘balancing the 
books” and distributing the available supply of rayon in an 
equitable manner. It was pointed out that the current eligi- 
bility has heretofore been figured against the basic monthly 
poundage and has varied from 100 per cent to as low as 70 
per cent, according to the amount of rayon available. The 
present direction for the first time computes the amount of 
yarn that can be delivered against the current monthly eligi- 
bility rather than as a percentage of the basic monthly 
poundage. 

The War Production Board, in an amendment to General 
Conservation Order M-356 Nov. 15, increased from four 
per cent to five per cent the amount of viscose and cupram- 
monium rayon yarns which must be set aside for export. 
There was no change in the amount of acetate yarn which 
must be set aside, this remaining at four per cent. These 
percentages of rayon yarn for export must be set aside by 
each producer of fine rayon yarn regardless of preference 
ratings, and must be five per cent of the producer's active 
spindles producing viscose or cuprammonium yarn and four 
per cent of his active spindles producing acetate. The 
number of active spindles producing high tenacity tire- 
type rayon yarn are not included in computing these per- 
centages. 


In announcing the increase for export of viscose and 


‘ Cuprammonium yarn the WPB stated that the increase was 


due to larger export requirements. Part of the increase in 
export yarn, it was reported, would go to Russia, while 
part would be used to clear up a backlog of Latin-American 
orders. It was also reported that other countries, such as 
Turkey, Egypt and Australia, were making representations 
to our government for supplies of rayon yarn. Subsequently 
it was made known that the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion had allocated to the Russian Government one million 
pounds of American rayon for the five-months’ period be- 
ginning Nov, 1, 1944, through March, 1945. 

It has also been reported that the WPB officials stated 
that regular allocations of rayon yarn and staple fiber to 
other countries amount to approximately 3,000,000 pounds 
for the remainder of this year and the first quarter of 1945. 

In another M-37-d change, OPA has restored provisions 
channeling viscose and cupra rayons to the yarn-dyed silk 
woven goods trade, in effect limiting other rayon weavers 
to yarn in the six per sent acetate set-aside. 


The Baker and Adamson Division of General Chemical 
Co., New York, recently published a 188-page catalog of 


‘its line of laboratory reagents and fine chemicals. Copies of 


the catalog may be secured from the main office at 40 Rec- 


tor Street, New York 6, N. Y., or by addressing either of 


the Southern sales and technical offices, 29 Haynes Street, 
Atlanta, Ga., and P. O. Box 970, Charlotte 1, N. C. 
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PERSONALS 


(Continued from Page 36)— 


cal division of B. F. Goodrich Co. ; 
Malcolm B. Catlin has been assigned to the 
WPB textile, clothing and leather bureau 
as special assistant to Mr. Marriner. 

Bernard Heineman, a partner in the textile 
brokerage firm of Heineman & Seidman, 
New York, has replaced Philip Johnson as 
head of the finished goods section, textile 


price branch of the Office of Price Admin- 
a istration’s consumer goods price division. 
> ... It is reported that Luther Hodges, price 
2 executive of OPA’s primary products 
a 


branch, has resigned and is to be succeeded 
> by Gardner Hawkins, his assistant. Mr. 
> Hodges, with OPA for five months, will 
resume full-time duties as vice-president of 


Marshall Field & Co: in New York. 


2 


- Carl C. Mattmann, Jr., head of. fabric 
development for A. M. Tenney Associates, 


stitute. 


of New City Mills Co., Inc., at Newton, 
N. C. He was formerly chief control engi- 
neer for the MMC Division of Callaway 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 


Sgt. William B. Batson, son of Culver 
Batson, general superintendent of Chad- 
wick-Hoskins Co. at Charlotte, has sent his 
parents two long hand-carved native spears 
from the Southwest Pacific area. Sergeant 
Batson joined the Army while a student at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and is cur- 
recently attached to recently-cited ordnance 
unit. 


& T. C. Drew, formerly superintendent of 
Gaffney (S. C.) Mfg. Co., has-become su- 
perintendent of Startex Mills at Tucapau, 
S. C.,, under Joe C. Cobb, vice-president. 
W. M. Allison, formerly assistant superin- 
tendent under Mr. Cobb, has been made 
superintendent of the Startex bleachery. 


Wert B. Rhyne, secretary of Howell Mfg. 
Co., Cherryville, N. C., has taken over ad- 
ditional duties as treasurer of the company, 
replacing Carl A. Rudisill, who has re- 
signed. 


Morris S. Rosenthal, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., New York. 
will teach a course on fundamentals of ex- 


4 


: porting during the spring session at Co- 

lumbia University. 

Carl I. Taber, manager of fabric devel- 
opment for the acetate division of E. I. 

. du Pont de Nemours & Co., has been nom- 

inated to the presidency of the American 

Association of Textile Technologists. 


Tank Service Firm 
oe Opens Charlotte Office 
Water Tank Service Co., specializ- 
¢ ® ing in maintenance of steel industrial 
= equipment, has established Southeast- 
f ® ern district offices in the Commercial 


National Bank Bldg., Charlotte. The 
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New York, has been named to the board 
of directors of the Philadelphia Textile In- 


R. F. Redding has become superintendent 


company, which has headquarters at 
Dallas, Tex., has appointed T. V. Al- 
tizer as manager for North Carolina, 
Virginia and West Virginia and G. E. 


Davis is in charge of the territory com- . 


prised of South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida. | 

Company officials expect soon to 
obtain warehouse space in Charlotte 
and will bring to the Southeast skilled 
foremen to supervise field operations. 
Water Tank Service Co. has been in 
business some 20 years and is current- 
ly operating in 26 states. 


Industrial Cooling & Moistening 
Co., Inc., successor to the firm of G. 


Reinforcement with Stanley Steel 
Strapping allows the use of light 


- containers — saves extra weight — 


Saves Cargo space on today’s crowded 
carriers, Light or heavy goods can 
be fully protected for long transit, 
rough handling. Packing and ship- 
ping operations are speeded up, and 
container cost and man-hours per 
unit are effectively reduced, 


STANLE 


+ 


NLEY STEEL STR 


STEEL STRAPPING AND “™ 
CAR BANDING SYSTEMS 


A. White & Co., will continue to 
maintain offices and plant at 1440-44 
South Tryon Street, Charlotte. R. C. 
Fink will be president and manager, 
and G. A. White continues as treas- 
urer. 

The company will handle a com- 
plete line of ventilating, evaporative 
cooling, humidifying and _ heating 
equipment, humidity and temperature 
controls, pumps and compressors, and 
will manufacture many items of equip- 
ment used in such installations. A 
competent engineering department will 
be maintained, with experienced serv- 
ice and erection staffs available at all 
times. 


The Stanley Steel Strapping Sys- 
tem includes tools and accessories 
for every type of shipping. Write 
for details. The Stanley Works, 


Steel Strapping Division, New 
Britain, Connecticut, 


L STANLEY ] 
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Classified Department 
Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


: NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 

1064-90 Main St,, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Phone 3-8841 

: @ N. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bldg. 

C. E. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 

: Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Textile Center of the South’ 


We make and re- 
pair both big and 
little belts, quickly, 
economically and exactly. 


B N 
GREENVILLE tompany 
Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Phone 2218 (Day). 3916 (Nite) 


AM A MAN of 20 years’ experience as Ovserveer 
of Carding and can furnish the best of refer- 
' ences; now employed as an Overseer of Carding. 
Write “Box A-23,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 


4 Wanted: Draper loom fixers and a tying 
| in machine operator by Georgia mill. 


&g Address “JK.” Care Textile Bulletin 


FOR SALE 
‘ Complete Spinning Unit as Follows: 


2—-Blending Feeders. 
i—Bale Breaker. 
-1—Whitin Downstroke Cleaner with Cage Section. 
1—3-Beater Kitson 40” Single Process Picker with Hopper. 
24—40” Cards, 12” Coilers. 
: 20—Deliveries of Whitin Drawing, 12” Coilers. 
: 2—12x6 Saco & Pettee Slubbers, 72.Spindles each. 
2—10x5 Saco-Pettee Slubbers, 120 Spindles each. 
10—Dobson Barlowe 8x3'% Speeders, 160 Spindles each, used for making 
4’s yarn. 
8—Frames of Mason Spinning, 344”. gauge, 244” ring, 252 Spindles per 
frame. Ideal for making 8’s yarn. 3 
2—6” gauge Spoolers for 5x7 Spools, 100 Spindles each. 
1—No. 30 Foster Winder, 100 Spindles, cones and tubes. 
2—Draper Twisters, 4%” ring, 542" gauge, 108 Spindles each. 
2—H & B Twisters, 444” ring, 544" gauge, 120 Spindles each. 
| | 1—10x5 Fly Twister with an 8-ply Creel. 
| Humidifiers—M otors—Shafting—Belting and Shop Equipment. 


All above machinery is now in operation and we can make prompt 
| delivery. You do not have to buy any real estate but can rent 
building in which machinery is now in, very cheap. This plant is 
located in North Carolina. If interested contact us immediately 


Phone 3-9831 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO. 


P. O. Box No. 1245 Charlotte, N. C. 


WANTED—Position as Overseer of Spinning by 
practical mill man; at present employed but wish 
to make a change. Write ‘“‘No. 76,"’ care Textile 
Bulletin. 


WANTED—Job as Overseer of Brownell Twisting 
or Spinning. Experienced. Large family. Address 
“Brownell Twisting,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 


POSITION WANTED with some large textile con- 


cern which has no system at all in their supply 
room, to put it on a modern method, with the 
intention of becoming supply room manager or 
assistant purchasing agent. 18 years’ experience. 
Can furnish references. Write ‘“‘E. H..’’ care Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


39-YEAR-OLD SUCCESSFUL SALESMAN 
wishes to make desirable connection with a 
reputable company that needs a man famil- 
lar with every phase of grey goods manu- 
facturing, and carding of synthetic blends. 
Have worked in every department of textile 
plant, and had successful selling experience 
for past eight years, also know textile costs 
and office management. Interested strictly 
in sales or sales management. An interview 
can be arranged if you want a high type 
man to handle southern sales or as sales 
representative. Pleasantly known to practi- 
cally all southern textile executives. 


Write ‘‘V-24,’’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. 8. Patent Office 


WANTED 


Cementer for public Roller Shop, man or 
woman. Must be fairly fast as well as 
good. Good pay for right person. Must 
have release and be ready to come on quick 
notice. 
Write ‘‘J-143,’’ 
care Textile Bulletin 


WANTED 


20 to 40-40" Cotton Cards. Might pos- 
sibly use 45”. Give full information and 
price. 
Write 619," 
care Textile Bulletin 
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WANTED—Loom Fixer 

Northeast Georgia mill wants an expert 

fixer for Jacquard, dobby and box work. 

Duties will also consist of training other Page Page 

Write “Box C-9,”’ Acme Machine & Tool Co. 49 Manhattan Rubber Co... 60 

F care Textile Bulletin. Akron Belting Co 54 Mathieson Alkali Works 17 
- American Cyanamide & Chemical Corp. 27 Meadows Mfg. Co. 51 
Zi American Moistening Co. . 8 Merrow Machine Co., The 62 
x Ashworth Bros. 71 
‘ood Mac . 4 
66 National Aniline & Chemical Co. 2 
=] MANAGER AVAILABLE Peer National Ring Traveler Co. 52 
2 Thoroughly experienced all phases cotton : —B- Neisler Mills 50 
ag yarn mill from buying cotton to selling Bahnson Co., The 10 New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 37 
BY product. Also had years of experience on Baily & Co., Joshua L 50 Noble. Roy 5] 
- “colored and novelty yarns. At present em- Barber-Colman Co 30 Noone & Co.. Wm. R. 55 
os ployed but have reason for considering Barnes Textile Associates 66 ee Se 

change. Becco Sales Co 20 Gil. & Ghamin 

Write ““Manager,”’ Best & Co., Edward H 

: care Textile Bulletin. Borne, Scrymser Co. ca 57 —P— 
a Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 25 and 42 Parks-Cramer Co. 35 
: Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 40 Peach & Co., D. W. 51 
q Piedmont Processing Co. 46 
“4 INDUSTR NG. : Carter Traveler Co. } _ §3 rovident Life Accident Ins. Co ront Cover 
: Now connected with large textile firm, de- Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 42 —_ 
sires change. Fifteen years of varied engi- Ciba Co.. Inc. i. Ragan Ring Co 56 
neering experience embracing motion time Clinton Co 37 Ray Chemical Co. 64 
analysis, timestudy, wage incentives, stand- Cloverleaf Mfg. Co. . 63 Raymond Service, Inc., Chas. P. 45 
ard and budgeted costs. Age 34; married; Cole Mfg. Co., R. D . 65 Rice Dobby Chain Co. 71 
college Curran & Barry Rose & Co., E. F. 58 
4 Dary Ring Traveler Co. 64 ‘—_—— 
Denison Mfg. Co. 66 Scott Co., Henry L. 60 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 50 Seydel-Woolley & Co. 37 
5 Dodenhoff Co., W. D. 46 Sinclair Refining Co. 14 
s MANAGER Draper Corporation 5 Sirrine & Co., J. E. 6§2 
: For cotton mill making colored yarn fab- Dunning & Boschert Press Co 62 Solvay Sales Corp. : 52 
rics, suitings, coverts, tickings, denims, sale DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 35 
- | yarns. Must have knowledge of mill, office, Blectrochemicals Dept. 9 Southern Standard Mill Supply Co 44 
y x fabric development, sales, and be capable of Dyestufl’ Division 23s Stein, Hall & Co. 35 
h a assuming many responsibilities, Location —E— Sterling Ring Traveler Co. 63 
e : deep South. Eaton, Paul B. 44 Stevens & Co., Inc., J. P. 50 

Address ‘‘South,”’ Emmons Loom Harness Co. . —T— 

F 5 care Textile Bulletin. Engineering Sales Co. 58 Terrell Machine Co. 58 
K The Stanley. Works 43 
S = Gastonia Roller, Flyer & Spindle Co. 64 —t— 

2 General Dyestuff Corp. 29 U S$ Bobbin & Shuttle Co 7 
Greenville Belting Co. 44 U. S. Ring Traveler Co 59 
a é OVERSEER OF SPINNING peer Universal Winding Co. 3 
Houghton Wool Co. 37 —-V— 
For mill making suitings, coverts, tickings; 
oe a Address ‘‘OS,’’ meever Starch Co. 48 Warwick Chemical Co Back Cover 

P care Textile Bulletin. Keystone Belting Co. 62 Watson-Williams Mfg. Co. 66 
5 ; —_L— Wellington, Sears Co 50 
i Laurel Soap Mig. Co., Inc. 65 Whitehead Machinery Co., Troy 44 
= Lawrence Leather Co., A. C. 12 and 13 Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 67 
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Sellers and Southern Mercerizing Elected 
‘To Durene Association 


Announcement is made by the Durene Association of 
America of the election of Sellers Mfg. Co., Saxapahaw, 
N. C., and Southern Mercerizing Co., Tryon, N. C., to 
membership in the association. Other members are Aber- 
foyle Mfg. Co., American Yarn & Processing Co., Dixie 
Mercerizing Co., Hampton Co., Clarence L Meyers & Co., 


Spinners Processing Co. and Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. 


J. Burton Frierson, Jr., president of the Durene Associa- 
tion, welcoming the new members, briefly reviewed the 
progress made during 1944 and plans for the coming year. 

Use of Durene identification on merchandise which has 
been subject to the new quality control program since Jan- 
uary of this year, has increased 84 per cent, an especially 
notable figure in view of limited quantities of Durene yarn 
available for civilian goods. This program of quality con- 
trol, under which the Durene trademark its licensed for use 
only on therchandise of good quality and workmanship 


which can meet performance tests of a qualified testing 


laboratory, has proved very successful, it is stated by licen- 
sees and retailers, 

The new appearance standards which were added to 
Durene- yarn quality specifications in January, 1944, are 
used by all members of the association. Over all checks of 
quality are also conducted by the association offices. For 
the latter purpose, yarn is purchased from ‘‘Durene”’ users 
and checked against approved standard by an independent 
testing laboratory. Coincidental with the large increase in 
Durene identification, a growing amount of retail store 


PACKAGE DYEING AND BLEACHING 


All Type Colors on Cotton Yarns 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, ¥. C. 


advertising featuring advantages of merchandise of Durene 
has been recorded. Requests for sales training material 
have increased 75 per cent. 

Mr. Frierson stated that the program of the association 
for 1945 will be focussed on the importance of controlled 
quality both of yarn and merchandise. He called attention 
to the fact that licensees are doing an outstanding job in 
supplying quality merchandise to the public in spite of yarn 
shortages and 


A.A.T.C.C. Group Elects Myers Chairman 


Frank Myers of Geigy Dyestuffs, Chattanooga, Tenn.., 
was elected chairman of the South Central section of the 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists at 
a meeting in Chattanooga recently. He succeeds Homer 
Whelchel of Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga. 
Other officers were elected for 1945 as follows: W. P. 
Clements, Kingsboro Silk Mills, Daisy, Tenn., vice-chair- 
man; W.K. Newman, Peerless Woolen Mills, Rossville, 
Ga., secretary; Glenn Bellamy, Ciba Co., Chattanooga, 
treasurer; E. H. Dobbins, Trion (Ga.) Co., councilor; and 
Jack Anderson, Peerless Woolen Mills; R. W. Freeze, 
American Aniline Products, Inc.; A. J. Kelly, Burkart- 
Schier Chemical Co., and W. S. McNab, O. F. Zurn Co., 


sectional committeemen. 


Movies of English Tour Are Shown 


Motion pictures taken by Walter S. Montgomery, a mem- 
ber of the American textile mission which visited mills in 
England, returning to this country Sept. 18, were shown to 
a group of approximately 50 executives of cotton goods 
selling houses and mill men in the rooms of the Associa- 
tion of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York Dec. 8. 

The films covered the experiences of the mission, with 
numerous views of mills in Lancashire together with scenes 


in other parts of war-torn England. Mr. Montgomery, who- 


is president of Beaumont Mfg. Co. and Spartan Mills, Inc., 


at Spartanburg, S. C., described the films and spoke on 


conditions in the British cotton textile industry 
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The Place of Wartime Developments in 
Peacetime Textile Machinery 


(Continued from Page 22)-—appreciable. The equipment 
would cost several times as much as the conventional cam- 
operated picking mechanism. Furthermore, it would intro- 
duce difficulties when applied to box looms and to auto- 
matic looms of all types. Just how a’ multi-shuttle loom 
could be made with all the field windings, and how an 
automatic loom could be operated with a fin on the bottom 
of the shuttle 1s a question. 

As we see the problem of the picking motion, there is 
only one approach to a possible solution: first, to learn all 
we can about it; second, to investigate all the possible solu- 
tions: and third, to concentrate on those that hold the most 
promise. In this endeavor we have been engaged in the 
accumulation of data for a number of years. Our first step 
was to make quantitative measurements relative to shuttle 
flight, such as: (1) weight of the shuttle; (2) time avail- 
able for the acceleration of the shuttle; (3) distance in 
which the shuttle must be accelerated; (4) velocity of the 
shuttle required to carry it across the loom; (5) distance 
traveled by the shuttle; (6) time available for the shuttle 
to pass from one side of the loom to the other; (7) loss in 
shuttle velocity during flight; (8) residual velocity at the 
end of flight; (9) time available for stopping the shuttle; 
and (10) distance in which the shuttle must be stopped. 

Our first attempts to obtain this information were not 
very successful. We were able to check our mathematical 
calculations only roughly until we applied the technique of 
high speed photography, of which Prof. H. E. Edgerton of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology was the pioneer. 
Now, however, we are completely equipped with high 
speed cameras and all the electrical equipment that goes 
with them—all designed and built by us, with the advice of 
Professor Edgerton and other qualified engineers. 

With the information which we have accumulated we are 
in a position to investigate the various ways in: which a 
shuttle may be propelled. So far we have discussed the 
problem with experts in electric, hydraulic, pneumatic and 
mechanical equipment that might lend itself to this mech- 
anism. Frankly, we have not determined yet which general 
method offers the most promise. Everybody agrees that, 
although the matter seems simple on the surface, there are 
many difhculties to overcome primarily because of the large 
amount of power that must be made available in a very 
short interval of time. From the electrical standpoint, for 
example, the inherent time lag in building up a magnetic 


field of sufficient intensity and the short time that is avail-_ 


able for doing so virtually eliminate that solution, at least 
until the effect of inductance which is present in any circuit 
involving windings of motors and solenoids can be over- 
come. 

The field of hydraulics looks interesting. We have had 
meetings with several manufacturers who specialize in 
drives for machine tools and who during the war have 
developed many marvelous controls and drives for aircraft 
and ordnance equipment. Recently, the vice-president and 
director of engineering of one of these companies spent a 
day with us. He gave a great deal of thought to the facts 
that we presented to him and then wrote a report to his 
associates. He expressed the thought that hydraulic princi- 
ples might be applied to a loom, but stated that in his 
opinion the cost of the necessary equipment would make it 
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prohibitive, particularly when he could not see that it would 
accomplish anything beyond the operating results that now 
are obtained from mechanical devices. His final comment 
was: ‘One of the most important points to be considered 


in possible hydraulic mechanisms for looms is the very low — 


selling price of the entire loom considering its complication 
and high state of development. A loom which I saw in 
operation is sold for somewhat less than $1,000. From its 
general appearance and the mechanism involved, I would 
have thought $3,000 a low price.’ The significance of this 
statement is emphasized by a proposal that we had from 
another company which went to the trouble of designing 
an hydraulic picking mechanism for a loom. They quoted 
a price of around $600 for the parts. We sell the whole 
machine complete with its present picking motion for about 
$900—and it runs as fast as it would with the proposed 
hydraulic picking motion. 

These experiences make the endeavor to solve the pick- 
ing problem a bit discouraging. Perhaps we shall fail in 
our purpose, as others have. However, we do not believe 
that we shall entirely, because by an organized, logical 
approach we cannot fail to realize something that will be 
an improvement. 

A considerable amount of progress has been made in the 
improvement of other loom mechanisms. Increasing speed 
prompted this work. Motors became overheated, clutches 


wore. Stop motions and brakes became inadequate. For 


several years the loom builders and the two principal sup- 
pliers of loom motors could not understand what was caus- 
ing these troubles. Motors that by laboratory tests had 
enough electrical capacity to carry the loom load which was 
shown by recording wattmeters, proved to be inadequate 
because they overheated. This fact led to a detailed exam- 
ination of the situation by means of the recording oscillo- 
graph. Some of the results show that the load imposed on a 
motor by a loom is not a steady one, but widely fluctuating, 


with ‘both positive and negative power peaks, some of . 


which on the ordinary cotton or rayon loom amount mo- 
mentarily to as high as three horsepower. 


As the result of these electrical analyses, the motor man- 
ufacturers and the loom builders have been studying the 
flywheel effect and electrical slip in motors in relation to 
the flywheel effect of the moving parts of looms. We have 
dismantled our looms, have measured the flywheel effect of 
the moving parts, and have determined other important 
data, such as the weight of these parts, their center of mass, 
and their radius of gyration about some fixed center. We 
also have determined the velocity of the parts during the 
complete operating cycle of the loom. From these data we 
not only have been able to determine the required capacity 
of motors and clutches, but also the amount of energy that 
must be dissipated by brakes and stop motions when the 
loom is to be stopped. Already these facts have been util- 
ized. Post-war loom drives and motors will be better than 
those, that are in use. 

One last important subject should be included here; 
namely, the field of electronics. Much has been said about 
the possibilities of devices that employ electronic tubes, 
particularly those that include the phototube or electric eye. 
Ever since the doors in the Pennsylvania Station in New 
York were arranged to be opened when passengers inter- 
rupted a beam of light, every textile man that has passed 
through the station has thought to himself: “Why can’t we 
use that on our machinery.’”’ Some of us did try, but did 
not accomplish much because the first photoelectric relays 
were too slow. Thanks to electrical engineers and scientists, 
that situation has changed. Electronic relays now are avail- 
able that are fast enough to be used on loom mechanisms, 
such as stop motions and filling detectors. But still they 
are not applicable in all cases, not because of any fault in 
them, but because of the inherent characteristics of the elec- 
trical apparatus with which they are used. 

Fundamentally, an electronic tube is a device for con- 
trolling the flow of current through a circuit. It will “‘turn 
on” a source of power in a small fraction of a second in 
response to a very weak signal. That part of the device is 
excellent. The difficulty arises when we try to convert the 
power which has been “turned on” into usable mechanical 
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energy for the purpose of applying a brake, changing a 
bobbin or actuating a clutch. To do this sort of work, a 
magnetic field must be created as, for instance, in a sole- 
noid.. Electricity unhampered will travel at approximately 
the speed of light, but when it is introduced into the wind- 
ings of a coil it becomes involved with something that 
electrical engineers call “inductance.” The effect is similar 
to that produced by the inertia of mass in a mechanical 
system. Perhaps it can be overcome, but at the moment 
inductance causes electrical circuits to be too slow for some 
of the operations which now are performed mechanically 
on looms. 

Gradually the difficulties which hamper the use of new 
devices and materials in textile machinery will be overcome 
by changes in them and in the machines to which they are 
applied. The general adoption of any resulting combination 
will depend upon the degree to which the resulting price 1s 
justified by the resulting performance. Regardless of the 
outcome, much time, effort and expense will be involved 
in reaching decisions—all of which leads to the conclusion 
that though wartime developments have a place in peace- 
time machinery, they will not be available to the mills aie 
as soon as hostilities cease. 


November Rayon Shipments Increase 


Shipments of rayon filament yarns to the domestic mar- 
ket aggregated 47,800,000 pounds in November, according 
to statistics compiled by the Rayon Organon, published by 
the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. The total represents an 
increase of 800,000 pounds as compared with October pro- 


in November. 1943. 


duction of 47,000,000 pounds and is 4,900,000 pounds or 
11 per cent above November, 1943, shipments of 42,900,- 
000 pounds, Eleven months’ shipments of filament yarn 
approximate 488,700,000 pounds as against 451,000,000 
pounds in the corresponding period ‘last year and indicate a 
total 1944 production of 536,500,000 pounds. 

For November staple fiber production aggregated 13,- 
800,000 pounds which compares with 14,500,000 pounds 
shipped in October, 1944, and 13,900,000 pounds shipped 
Eleven months’ shipments approxi- 
mate 151.800.000 pounds as against 147,500,000 pounds 
shipped in the corresponding month last year. The esti- 
mated annual total staple fiber shipments is 165,500,000 
pounds. 

Stocks of rayon filament yarn held by producers on Nov. 
30 totaled 8,400,000 pounds, according to the Organon. 
This is the same stock position as at the end of October 
but compares with stocks of 7,200,000 pounds Nov. 30, 

1943. Staple stocks show a slight increase from 2,700,000 
pounds Oct. 30 to 2,800,000 at the end of November. 


The Lanaset treatment to contsel shrinkage of. wool and 
blends of wool and other fibers.is incurring much interest, 
according to R. E. Sumner, sales manager for American 
Cyanamid Co.'s Calco Division. “The response to the re- 
cent announcement of our melamine resin, Lanaset, has 
been beyond our expectations,” Mr. Sumner states. “While 
we consider wool shrinkage control to be a major develop- 
ment in the textile industry, the change in its status from a 
post-war ‘promise’ to immediate av ailability is of great im- 
portance to the trade.” 
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FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 
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NEISLER MILLS COMPANY Inc. 
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ing in Back Saddle 
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Dixon's Patent 
Round Head _ Stir- 
rup. 


Send for samples 
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boods Market 


All constructions of duck fabrics, in the gray, sold under 
contract to the War or Navy Departments are exempted 
from price control from Dec. 14, 1944, through March 13, 
1945, the Office of Price Administration has announced. 
This 90-day price exemption period was established at the 
urgent request of the War Department, OPA said. 

OPA has been told by War Department officials that an 
unusually large volume of duck must be procured during 
the 90-day period to meet military needs. Every means of 
speeding up the production and procurement of this fabric 
is being used, the agency stated. 

Even though the exemption has been granted, it 1s under- 
stood that the War and Navy departments will, when 
making contracts at higher than present ceilings, use the 
same pricing standards and accounting methods as are used 
by OPA in granting individual adjustments. ) 

A correlated effort to increase duck production was indi- 


65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK in = Army plan textile 
| rom its forces, announced Dec. 13 following a conference 
Representing 18 mills—merchondising 25,000 fabrics between Lieut.-Gen. Brehon Somervell, chief of the Army 
Industrial Fabrics—Garment Fabrics Service Forces, and a group of Southern senators. 
Towels ene Production of bleached finished cotton goods for the 
gig ue ' third quarter of 1944 totaled 751,986,000 yards compared 
BRANCHES with 818,502,000 yards for the second quarter, the Depart- 
Boston Atlanta St. Louis Detroit San Francisco 


ment of Commerce reported this month. 

At the same time the department reported that produc- 
tion of plain dyed and finished cotton goods for the third 
quarter totaled 563,839,000 yards compared with 615,119,- 
000 for the second quarter of this year. 

Printed and finished cotton goods totaled 259,827,000 
yards for the third quarter as compared to 301,951,000 
yards for the second quarter. 

Direction Seven to General Conservation Order M-317 
has been issued, announcing a program to give priority as- 
sistance to wholesalers and retailers who buy directly from 
textile mills or converters to obtain certain kinds of cotton 
piece goods, the War Production Board has reported. 

Cotton piece goods available in limited quanties for 

which distributors’ priority assistance will be given are: 
print cloths (percale) in counts of 68x64, 64x56 and 60x 
48; plisse, 60x48; broadcloths, 80x60 and 100x60: lawn. 
72x56; outing flannels; ginghams; seersucker (checks, plaids 
and stripes). 
. Speculation is already prevalent in the Worth Street mar- 
ket as to the conditions that may prevail in the second quar- 
ter of 1945. Some believe that at the end of the first 
quarter mills will be over the hump on production for the 
military, and thereafter more and more goods can be chan- 
neled to civilians. 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


Production of carded cotton sale yarn in the third quar- 
ter. July-September, of this year, totaled 156,246,000 
pounds, compared with 172,315,000 pounds in the same 
quarter of 1943, and 156,364,000 pounds in the April- 
June quarter of this year, according to the joint report of 
the War Production Board and the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce, issued Dec. 15. Spinning spin- 
dles assigned to carded cotton sale yarn as. of Sept, 30, this 
year, numbered 2,201,161. 

Production of combed cotton sale yarn in the July-Sep- 
tember quarter of this ‘year totaled 53,702,000 pounds, 
compared with 61,351,000 pounds in the corresponding 
quarter of 1943, and 56,216,000 pounds in the April-June 
quarter of this year. Spinning spindles assigned to produc- 
tion of combed cotton sale yarn as of Sept. 30, this year, 
numbered 2,106,067. 

The Census Bureau has reported that cotton consumed 
during Noyember totaled 836,541 bales of lint compared 
with 795,379 in October this year and 858,877 in Novem 
ber. last year. Consumption for the four months ended 
Nov. 30 totaled 3,266,496 bales of lint compared with 
3,421,212 in the corresponding period a year rc 

Cotton spindles active during November numbered 2 
257,040, compared with 22,615,732 in November of 1943. 
These figures were divided as follows: in cotton-growing 
states, 17,342,464 compared with 17,409,916 in November 
last year; in New England, 4,376,326 against 4,663,066. 

The United States Agriculture Department reported Dec. 
8 that its estimate of this year's cotton crop is 12,359,000 
equivalent 500-pound bales. Acre yield is estimated at 
295.3 pounds, the highest of record. 

Production was forecast at 12,320,000 bales on Nov. 8 
Last year's crop totaled 11,427,000 bales and the average 
production for the ten years 1933-42 was 12,455,000 bales. 

Distributors in the Philadelphia market report that they 
are servicing Only top-rated customers, with hardly enough 
yarns to take care of even this group. So tight has the 
market become that trading is on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
few orders being booked ahead as far as 30 days. 

Sellers do not think production will maintain its pace 
after the holidays. They believe workers are putting in 
overtime to fatten pay envelopes for Christmas and will 
return to their old schedule after the first of the year. 
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jority of mills safeguard fabrics against 
uneven colors and spotty bleaching with 
SOLVAY Liquid Chlorine. 


This bleaching agent and water con- 


ditioner is effective, versatile, and eco- 
nemical. SOLVAY Liquid Chlorine 
has long been recognized for its con- 
trolled quality, highest standards of 
purity, and dependable uniformity- 
vour assurance of satisfaction and per- 
formance. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street 


In bleaching operations, a greater ma- 


New York 6, N. Y. 
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HICKS — AMERICAN — WILSON — U.S. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 


advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER C0. 


PAWTUCKET, R. | 
131 W. First St., 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


Bright Future Seen for Standards 


Stating that war has been making the whole country 
standards conscious, Henry B. Bryans, president of the 
American Standards Association, told executives of trade, 
technical and governmental groups gathered for the annual 
meeting of the association at New York Dec. 8 that he 
predicts a big post-war future for standards based on the 
vigorous leadership of free enterprise, teaming up with 
interested government agencies. 

In his report on the technical work, H. S. Osborne, 
chairman of the standards council, said that of the 157 
standards completed this year, 66 were handled under the 
emergency procedure established for war procedure. “Of 
these the largest number, 27, related to the safety of work- 
ers, principally in protective clothing and shoes,’ he stated. 
Speaking of the possible future field of work, Dr. Osborne 
mentioned practices for packing goods, the properties of 
plastics, textiles, the classification of commodities, defini- 
tions of technical or trade terms used in vartous industries 
or trades, and methods of testing to determine the effective- 


ness of protective treatment against fungus attack on mate- 


rials. 

Mr. Bryans reported that the following national groups 
have joined the A.S.A. during the past year: National. As- 
sociation of Finishers of Textile Fabrics, National Associa- 
tion of Wool Manufacturers, and National Association of 
Textiles. This brings the total membership to 85 national 
trade, technical and governmental groups. At the close of 
the meeting Mr. Bryans was re-elected for another term as 
president of the association. 


Textile Color Card Association Meets 


' All officers and directors of the Textile Color Card Asso- 
ciation of the United States, Inc., were re-elected when the 
29th annual business meeting of the association was held at 
the offices of the organization, 200 Madison Avenue, New 
York, recently. 

Charles Pinnell of the Merrimack Mfg. Co. continues as 
president, while other officers are: Roy E. Tilles, Gotham 
Hosiery Co., Inc., first vice-president; Armand Schwab, Ar- 
mand Schwab & Co., second vice-president; Carl E. Kempf, 
Brewster Hat Co., treasurer; and Margaret Hayden Rorke, 
secretary and managing director. Members of the board of 
directors in addition to the officers are E. Irving Hanson, 
Hafner Associates, Inc.; Waldo Grose, Botany Worsted 
Mills; Allan C. Jacobson, J. P. Stevens Co.; W. R. Mc- 
Intyre, Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co.; William B. Olmstead, 
Jr., American Viscose Corp.; Brainerd Pidgeon, Stunzi Sons 
Silk Co.; Alfred L. Simon, Osmite Co.; and John F. War- 
ner, Riegel Textile Corp. As a feature of the meeting, an 
encouraging report of the association’s growth was rendered 
by Mrs. Rorke. 


Britain Develops New Synthetic Fiber 


“Ardil,”’ Britain’s new patented synthetic wool-like fiber 
developed after ten years’ experimentation with proteins 
from corticated ground nuts, will go into mass production 
as soon as the Board of Trade issues the necessary licenses. 
The Imperial Chemical Industries made this announcement 
in disclosing details of the fiber, which it characterizes as 
significant for post-war textile expansion. The report from 
London on this newest synthetic fiber indicates that E. I. 
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du Pont de Nemours & Co. has the option on American 
production rights. 

“Ardil” is described as complementary to wool, rayon 
and cotton. When mixed with rayon and cotton, it is 
‘claimed, it changes the character of the final fabric by add- 
ing warmth, resilience and crease resistance, and results in 
lighter woolen fabrics when manipulated with wool. It has 
the tensile strength of rayon, is nearly like that of cotton, 
but weaker than wool. It is claimed that it absorbs moisture 
like wool and has a similar rate of wetting, is shrinkless, 
dyes like wool, and is mothproof. The price, the company 
says, is neatly half that of wool, and about equals that of 
cotton and rayon. - 


Processing Wartime Cotton Goods To Meet 
Military Requirements 


(Continued from Page 26)—are finished in a. dry state 
the finishing formula may be reduced 50 per cent with 
similar results obtained as in wet finishing. The wet cloth 
is finished on a padder mangle placed in front of a range 


of dry cans. Run through this mix, dry on cans and frame are being specified 
to width on a tenter frame, preferably covered. = 
by more users _ 


A typical formula used for level results in continuous 
dyeing is made up of 0.95 ounces per gallon Vat Olive 


Green B, four ounces per gallon Khaki 2GGA Double int 
Paste and 4.2 ounces per gallon Olive R Double Paste. | = 
Other color combinations employ Vat Brown GA and Vat > 
Olive T as well as direct vat blacks with varying success. A little thing like a Traveler ia 
‘It is advisable to use a small amount of non-foaming pene- «of og 
trant in the padder, since this will assist the saihuckione bath . can make a whale of a differ- a 
to produce better penetration. Some dyers find that better ence in the spinning or twisting | a 
quality goods are obtained if a penetrant is added to the ee ss 
booster bath (not over 0.2 or 0.3 ounces per gallon of pene- _ Operations of a mill. Buyers of 


trant.) Dyed goods are put through a running cold wash in 


Travelers take no chances. They 

one box, then given oxidation in two boxes at 160° F. and B 
a light soaping off in final boxes. From the continuous - are influenced by performance = 
machine the dyed goods are run on an open width soaper rr ss 

’ and finished in similar manner to goods dyed‘ by the pad- only. .. It is conditions such as s 


pigment-jig reduction method. 

Experience in dyeing many heavy cotton fabrics requiring 
excellent penetration and level dyed shades has proven the of Carter Travelers. 
necessity of using the most modern types of padders. : 


these that have been the making 


The two American Viscose Corp. plants at Lewistown Pa., 


and Parkersburg, W. Va., have completed installation of 

cord twisting machinery and looms for weavi a ire == Soe5/ 

ery ing rayon tire N 

cord fabric, it has been announced, This equipment was oeae yi] CARTER 

installed at the request of the War Production Board, in A.B. 

order to increase the production of rayon tire fabric needed 


for heavy-duty tires for bombers, fighter planes, Army 
motor vehicles and artillery, and commercial buses and 
trucks. 

The Lewistown plant in June, 1944, completed conversion 
of a portion of its rayon yarn producing facilities to manu- | 
facture approximately 20,000,000 pounds annually of high- 
strength rayon for use in tire cord fabric. This yarn can 2 Regt A. B. CARTER, — 
now be twisted and woven into tire fabric by the new GASTONIA, M. C. 
equipment just installed for these operations. The Parkers- 
burg plant will obtain its high-strength yarn from the com- 
pany’s plants at Front Royal, Va., and Marcus Hook, Pa. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1812 MAIN STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 
Eastern (Including Canada) C. BE. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, 


The Front Royal plant is currently being expanded by gov- PRVIVENSE, ROVE ISLAND 

ernment order to produce approximately 82,000,000 pounds European: ere BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 

a year of high-strength rayon yarn Mexico: LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. $33, MEXICO CITY, D. F. 
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Any way you look at it 
“‘AKRON’”’ is good belting 


Cotton Mill 


“AKRON” LEATHER BELTS 
“CASCADE” “SPIN TWIST” 


for Looms for Spinners and Twisters 


Less slip—Not affected by machinery oil—More- 
picks per minute — Lower cost per bolt or skien 


f 


THE 


AKRON BELTING CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 
Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 — Suppliers to the Textile industry for 59 Years 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


RALPH GOSSETT & WM. J. MOORE The AKRON BELTING COMPANY 
15 Augusta Street, Greenville, S$. C. 406 S. 2nd St., Memphis, Tenn 


OBITUARY 


E. F. Redding, sales manager for American Yarn & 
Processing Co., Mount Holly, N. C., died Dec. 15 in a 
Philadelphia hospital. Funeral services were conducted at 
Charlotte, where Mr. Redding made his home, and inter- 
ment was at Cuthbert, Ga. 


William Arthur McNeace, 54, who had recently gone 
to Ellijay, Ga., after serving more than ten years as overseer 
of the weave room at the American Spinning Co., Green- 
ville, S. C., died Dec. 1 after an illness of one week. He is 


survived by his widow and three sons. 


Anders R. Akerstrom, 61, technician representative for 
the National Aniline Division of the. Allied Chemical and 
Dye Corp., New York, died of a heart attack at Greens- 
boro, N. C., Dec. 7 and was buried there. He was a native 
of Sweden, coming to America in 1900, and in recent years 
made his headquarters in Charlotte. 


Fred A. Matthes, Sr., 74, one of the owners of Spofford 
Cotton Mills and also chairman of the board of directors 
of the Tidewater Power Co.. Wilmington, N. C., died Dec. 
4 at his home in Wilmington. He is survived by his widow 
and four sons. 


S. R. Bergman, 67, consulting engineer in the Thomson 


laboratory of General Electric’s Lynn, Mass., River Works, 
died Nov. 25. He held 53 patents covering motors and 
generators, | 


William L. Pierce, Jr., associated with the textile divi- 
sion of National Starch Products, New York, died of a 
heart attack at his home in Englewood, N. J., Nov. 22. 
Prominent in the textile finishing industry for many years, 
he was a past president of the National Association of Fin- 
ishers of Textile Fabrics. 


M. Bradford Hodges, 52, Southern representative for 
Roger W. Cutler, American Paper Tube Co. and other man- 
ufacturers of textile mill supplies, died Dec. 11 at his home 
in Atlanta, Ga., shortly after suffering a heart attack. 


Second Lieut. John Sheehan, Jr., 21, son of the assist- 
ant dyeing superintendent for Bibb Mfg. Co. at Macon, 
Ga., was killed in action in France Nov. 17. He was a 
graduate of Georgia School of Technology and received his 
Army commission early this fall, embarking for France in 
October. He was a nephew. of L. C. Sheehan, director of 
the Bibb efhciency department, and Robert E. Sheehan, 
manager of the company’s research plant. 


Lieut. Edwin R. Johnson, son of W. P. Johnson, assist- 
ant superintendent of Inman (S$. C.) Mills, was killed in 
action over China Nov. 21. Lieutenant Johnson, a graduate 
of North Carolina State College, was flight engineer on a 
B-29 Superfortress. Among survivors are his parents and 


wife. 
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It costs less to make your card- 
process. Modernize with the 
turers use—Roy Grinders. 
L 
B. S. Ri 
Worcester, mass. wreenville, >. 
CARD GRINDERS 
for Cotton, Woolen, Worsted and Asbestos Cards 
TRAVERSE GRINDERS 
for Card, Sanforizer and Calender Cylinders 
| Napper Grinders, Portable Lathe Beds and 
Special Traverse Mechanisms ee 
Yo, 
Men Know 
Oy, 
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Butterworth Buys Textile-Finishing Machinery 
Company 


H. W. Butterworth & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., pioneer 
manufacturer of textile finishing machinery, has purchased 
the good will and manufacturing rights of the Textile- 
Finishing Co., located at Providence, R. I. The plant at 
Providence will be continued in operation as a division of 
the Butterworth organization under the management of 
Edward Wharmby, who has been associated with the pur- 
chased company for many years. 

“The additional production facilities acquired through 
this purchase will help us materially in relieving our already 
over-burdened manufacturing organization,’ states President 
Harry Butterworth, ‘‘and will put us in a better position to 
supply the tremendous shortage in textile finishing machin- 
ery.” Real estate involved in the deal includes the machine 
shop building with approximately 85,000 square. feet of 
floor space together with a large amount of manufacturing 
equipment located in the building. ; 

After November, 1943, Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
went into receivership and was acquired by Jacob Ziskind. 
Realizing that the textile manufacturers of the world would 
soon feel the shortage of finishing machinery, Mr. Ziskind 
approached the Butterworth organization and soon effected 
a sale. 


Crompton & Knowles Wins Fifth “E” 


Three more plants associated with the textile industry 
have been honored recently ‘with Army-Navy “E’’ Awards 
for outstanding activity in war production. Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works at Worcester, Mass., has received a 
fourth star for its pennant, originally presented Nov. 28, 
1942. Receipt of this fifth “‘E’ by the company means that 
the star-decorated flag will be retained for a full year 
(rather than six months) before renewal is considered 
again. 

Production of dye intermediates has won the military 
award for the General Aniline Works Division of General 
Aniline & Film Corp., Rensselaer, N. Y. Outstanding out- 
put of coated fabrics for military uses has resulted in award 
of the “E”’ pennant to the Fairfield, Conn., plant of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Manhattan Rubber Again Wins Prize 


For the second year, highest award in the National Vic- 
tory Garden Institute competition was given to the Man- 
hattan Rubber Mfg. Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., 
“In recognition of its distinguished record in the encour- 
aging of Victory Gardens and more food preservation.” 
More than 400 gardens were worked by Manhattan's em- 
ployees on the ten and one-half-acre project, and this project 
is considered one of the company’s most popular employee 
relations activities. There were also over 1,000 employee 
home gardens stimulated by the project. 


A booklet entitled “19 Reasons Why It Is the Dominant 
Drive of Industry’ has been published under the direction 
of the engineering research committee of the Multiple V- 
Belt Drive Association, 140 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, 
Ill. Copies of the booklet, which describes basic advantages 
of this type of power transmission, may be secured upon 
request. 
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Reed design must be right in the. first place. 
Then, accurate control of manufacture determines 
reed quality. With Emmons, you get air space 
up to 70% without loss of rigidity; accurate, 
smooth dents; and assurance of uniform inspec- 
tion procedures. 


DELIVERED FAST FROM 
EMMONS’ CHARLOTTE PLANT 


"Phone Charlotte 3-7503, or write Box 2036, when 
you're in a rush for reeds you can rely on. Other 
Emmons products—flat heddles, heddle bar 
stock and heddle frame repair parts—are also 
stocked in Charlotte. Emmons representatives, 


practical mill men, are ready 


to help you. 


| 4 

| 
EMMONS 

Loom Harness Compa 

CHARLOTTE, N.C. * LAWRENCE, MASS. 


SELF-WEIGHTED 
WOOD TOP ROLLS 


The inexpensive long draft system, for use on either 
cotton or spun rayon 


Made to correct weight for your yarns 


Covered with Leather or with DAYCO (Tempered) 
Roll Covering 


Sample rolls or data upon request 
See or Write 


John P. Batson, P.0.Box 841, Greenville $.C. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


—FOR-— 
P. O. BOX 137 NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


| RAGAN RINGS not only increase spindle efficiency 


but also help to improve yarn quality. There are definite 


reasons why .. . . ask for the whole story and samples 


RAGAN RING COMPANY 


Box 174, Station A : : Atlanta, Georgia 
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South Carolina Operating Men Discuss Problems 


(Continued from Page 33)—on it now for something 
like 18 months and prefer it to the wool. 


CHAIRMAN LOCKMAN: What is the difference in the 
life of that blanket and the life of a wool blanket ? 


Mr. DELANEY: Well, we run 24 hours a day. A wool 
blanket has a life expectancy of perhaps eight to ten days, 
or perhaps less than that. We were rather discouraged about 
the quality of the wool we were getting some 18 months 
ago and decided to go to this cotton. Now our blankets 
last anywhere up to three months; some of them longer 
than that. We get pretty good service out of them. 


D. H. RoBErRTs, overseer weaving, Startex Mill, Tuca- 
pau, S. C.: Do youuse the same length as with wool ? 


Mr. DELANEY: No, we use it a little bit longer. At 
first we used five to ten yards; now, to make a little better 


_cushion, we use five to 15 yards. It saves some $500 a year. 


The wool blanket has a tendency to trim itself; it frazzles 


off. With the cotton blanket, we find if we clean that cot- 


ton blanket once a shift it will keep it in good shape and it 
will do very good slashing. You do not have to trim it off. 


CHAIRMAN LOCKMAN: Who ts using a synthetic roll 
covering on the slasher ? | 


Mr. BAKER: We have one, a single Dayco roll, which 


we installed on one slasher in March, on the finisher roll. 


On that particular roll we are slashing about 1,500 ends of 
20/s warp, and it is doing a very satisfactory job. It was 


necessary, in order to get proper squeezing, to apply addi- 


tional weights. I believe our roll was about 400 pounds; 
and we added approximately, by means of levers, some 350 
pounds more of journal. We have about 1,100 pounds on 
the base roll. It is very satisfactory. We have not done 
anything to the roll. There are some slight cracks on the 
ends. They do not affect the operation, but perhaps we can 
prolong the life of the cover by grinding it down. 


PRESIDENT RoGeERS: I understand that some mills have 
used synthetic coverings for slasher rolls. Do you notice 
any trouble, where ply yarn is used on the selvage, with 
that wearing the synthetitc roll faster than the other part of 
the roll, or do you have some trouble with excess size being 
left on the roll? 

Mr. BAKER: We have not since we have applied the 
additional weight. Before those additional weights were 
put on that was very much the case. We are running eight- 
ply ends in each selvage, and as near as we are able to 
determine there is not too much to affect running qualities. 

CHAIRMAN LOCKMAN: How thick is the covering? 


Mr. BAKER: Seven-eighths-inch. I think it should be 
one-inch, possibly. 

CHAIRMAN LOCKMAN: You think one-inch would be 
better than seven-eighths-inch ? 


Mr. BAKER: Yes. We are ordering another one for ex- 
perimental work and are getting a softer one. Dayco’s rec- 
ommendation is that we get a softer one; they think we 
shall get better covering and be able to do away with the 
weights, possibly. 

A MEMBER: |] wonder if you have had a chance to check 
on the difference in power consumption. 


Mr. BAKER: We have not, no. I do not believe it is 
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much. The lever arms are some we improvised. There is 
no heat on those ends, and therefore I do not think there is 
much power dissipated to the journals. 


Joe C. Coss: | should like to ask the gentleman if he 
notices any difference in the amount of size in the yarn. 


Mr. BAKER: We ran a great number of tests in our lab- 
oratory, trying to determine the size content, with the con- 
ventional blanket-covered rolls and the Dayco roll. We 
found that perhaps our variations are more than they should 
be but, summing the whole thing up, we.cannot tell any 
difference. We have wide variations on both and tn the 
long run have been unable to determine any real difference. 


QuEsTION: What is the life expectancy of that roll? 


~ Mr. BAKER: I mentioned that we do have some crack- 
ing on-the end of the roll. Perhaps if we had had a softer 
roll and were not forced to run that extra weight that crack- 
ing would not have resulted. Since March it has been run- 
ning some on the third shift. Possibly it has been averaging 
110 to 120 hours a week. I believe it can be run for three 
or four months, or possibly longer. If we take it out and 
resurface it and do not destroy the cushion, possibly. we 
would be able to run it a couple of years. 


CHAIRMAN LOCKMAN: That is an experiment, isn't it, 
Mr, Baker? I think what Mr. Baker is trying to say is that 
he has too hard a roll and roll covering, and with a softer 
roll he would expect longer life. Let's go on to the second 
question: “What results have been obtained from using 
shock absorbers under loom legs?”’ That does not necessa- 
rily mean something that you bought; it can mean some- 
thing that you made—anything that you put under the 
loom to stop the vibration. 


Mr. DELANEY: We had an experiment along that line 

several years ago. We replaced an ‘‘E” model loom with 
an 'X”’ model. We had cushions under them, but that did 
not solve the problem. We had to call the Draper people 
in. 
- Mr. MCCALL: I have had some experience on two looms 
with cushions. They did help. Eventually they had to brace 
the mill; they had to spend $125,000 to brace the mill, 
after shaking a few bricks out of the top story. Eventually 
it was found that was not enough, and they had to go out- 
side the mill and build concrete pillars to brace it further. 
That did not solve it, however, and we found we had to 
stagger our speeds. That cut down the vibration. 


CHAIRMAN. LOCKMAN: 
you lose speed, as a whole? 


Mr. No. 


In staggering your speeds did 


CHAIRMAN LOCKMAN: Where you dropped five picks 
on one you raised it five on another ? 


Mr. McCaL_: We were running a standard speed of 
220 picks a minute and had a few doing 224—not many, 
of course. We dropped it down. Some were doing 194. 


WALTER M. Brick, Jr., sales office manager, Draper 
Corp., Spartanburg, S. C.: Has anybody here had experi- 
ence with a felt pad on a wood floor? I have heard that 
before there were the restrictions on loom building that this 
felt pad was tried on a wood floor and the vibration re- 
sulted in tearing up the wood floor, whereas they had no 
trouble at all on concrete. Last week we had a complaint 
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BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1874 


ELIZABETH, N. J. CHARLOTTE, N, C. 


~NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES 


A. M. KNIGHT 
West Yarmouth, Mass. 


W. M. DYNES 
West Springfield, Mass. 


8. T. DOUGLAS, JR. 
Westwood, Mass. 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 


WwW. B. UHLER R. C. YOUNG 
Spartanburg, 8S. C. Charlotte, 


H. L. SIEVER 
Charlotte, N. C. 


JOUN FERGUSON 
La Grange, Ga. 
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QUALITY 
and ECONOMY 


CARD ROOM BOBBINS 
CREEL, TWISTER, AND WARP SPOOLS 
_ CONES - TUBES - ROLLS 
SKEWERS 
CLEARER BOARDS 
SCAVENGER ROLLS, ETC. 


Charlotte, 


Terrell Machine (0.91 


PLUSH COVERED SCAVENGER ROLLS 


Pick up better, strip easier, will keep flutes 
clean, last longer. Ply lays in opposite 
direction from center to facilitate stripping. 


Fully Covered by Patent No. 2,234,779 and Manufactured Exclusively by 


E. F. ROSE & COMPANY Maiden, W. C. 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


QNEPIECT | 


FURNACE LINING 


B. F. GOODRICH INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


Multi-V Belts When bought from us, the price includes: 


ooo (1) Engineered Application 
Hose 
Flat Relte (2) Dependable Quality 
Conveyor (3) Prompt, Friendly Service 
Belts 


(4) Guaranteed Satisfaction 


[ENGINEERING. SALES] 


Phone 


Phone 
Le HARLDOTTE.N.C. 
Charlotte SCNOTHING BUT GUARANTEED areenyilte 


from a customer that the felt was coming in various com- 
positions and some of it was better than other kinds. That 
is being handled by the felt people at this time. I am anx- 
ious to learn if anyone has had experience with felt pads 
on wood floors. : 


Mr. McCALi: We did try one on a wood floor, and it 
was not satisfactory at all. We probably di not get the 
proper grade of felt. 


Mr. DELANEY: We are running ‘“X"’ model looms on a 
wood floor with felt pads. They run all right. 


FRANK MADDEN, overseer weaving, Seminole Mills. 
Clearwater, §. C.: On the wooden floor we get good results 
from the felt pad because it keeps down vibration. 


CHAIRMAN LOCKMAN: You do not have any trouble 
with its pulling your floors up, or anything ? 


Mr. MADDEN: No, sir. We have been running that way 
about two years. 


Jor C. Coss: Some of these fellows who are using felt 
pads have not said why they are using them. In other 
words, they have not said they reduce supply costs or any- 
thing of that kind. 


CHAIRMAN LOCKMAN: How about that, Mr. McCall ? 


Mr. McCALL: We started using them to get out of brac- 
ing the mill. We found we had to brace it, anyway, but 
just continued using them. 


A MEMBER: On the “X’” model looms it is all tied 
through the loom. On other looms. they have some outside 


support. When you put the felt pad on there it causes more 
vibration. 


A MEMBER: Some automobile manufacturers, you know, 
mount their motors on rubber. I should like to ask Mr. 
Brice what they are doing with looms. I was up at Hope- 
dale recently and saw a loom running 225 picks a minute, 
and it looked as if it was mounted on rubber. It was about 
to jump off the floor. 


Mr. Brice: I was up at Hopedale and I did hear some- 
thing about trying to mount it like an automobile motor. | 
did not see it and did not get any of the results on it. 


Lewis Burcess, Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Charlotte: I think the use of the shock-absorbing pads 
came about mostly to begin with by securing looms to 
cement floors to eliminate the necessity of anchor bolts to 
hold the looms. I was in a mill a while ago where there 
was very great vibration, and it was necessary to put a bolt 
all the way through the floor, with a nut on the ceiling 
below. Even where they have to do that they are so en- 
thusiastic about the results of the pad that they use the pad 
also on those looms. They spoke of the elimination of 
vibration and also spoke of the saving in loom supplies. 


W. F. Davis, general superintendent, Convenience, Inc., 
Greenville, $. C.: Our plant superintendent got hold of a 
dozen of those pads. I am not sure whether they are felt or 
cork or just what. We had some looms that were actually 
moving back and forth on the floor; and you could not bolt 
them, to save your life, and make them stay in place. They 
were moving possibly as much as two inches back and 
forth, with the lay. They went in one week-end and pulled 
up those looms and put in those pads, and the looms are 
just as solid now as these seats you are sitting in. We are 
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very enthusiastic about them. We have them both on the 
first floor and the second floor. We are not anxious now to 
stop production to put in a new floor, even if we could get 
the proper materials to do it. So we are going in and put 
ting these pads down. I think the pad will stop some of 
the troubles you gentlemen are having. 


QUESTION: What is the thickness of the pads? 
Mr. Davis: About one-half of an inch. 
Mr. DELANEY: About three-quarters of an inch. 


CHAIRMAN LOCKMAN: We will go on to the third ques- 
tion: “What is the ideal temperature to maintain in the 
weave room over the week-end ?’’ Winter is here now; and 
everybody has trouble, probably, in starting up unless they 
are keeping the heat and the humidity right. I think the 
humidity should come in there. 


R. L. SWETENBURG, general superintendent, Ware Shoals 


~(S. C.) Mfg. Co.: We have automatic devices which 


control the heat and the temperature. We keep the temper- 
ature at 80° and relative humidity at 60. If we do not do 
that we get a lot of shedding off on Monday morning. 


Mr. DELANEY: Do you condition your filling and keep 
it in the weave room over the week-end ? 


Mr. SWETENBURG: Yes, right in the weave room. 


CHAIRMAN LOCKMAN: The fourth question is: “What 
results have been obtained by reeding light sley goods, such 
as gauze, two per dent instead of one per dent?” I know a 
lot of that has been done. A lot of us started off on gauze 
single dent, as we call it, and have gone on to where we 
reed two to the dent. | 

Mr. McCALL: We reed two to the dent. 


CHAIRMAN LOCKMAN: Is there any difference in the 
quallity. 


Mr. McCaLi: We cannot tell any difference. It seems 
to run about as well as it did the other way. 


QUESTION: What is the advantage of reeding this way? 


CHAIRMAN LOCKMAN: I have heard that where you. go 
to two to the dent you have, of course, more space in the 
reed there and the work goes better. I have heard that. | 
do not know. I have also heard that you have a streak in 
the cloth. Do you have that, Mr. McCall, and if so, what 
do you do? 


Mr. McCatt: Set the reed to cover. 


Mr. Davis: We have tried two per dent and find it runs 
a little better. You do not get as good looking a piece of 
cloth, or at least I will say we could not get it. The threads 
just naturally group together. I am speaking in terms of 
44-36 and 44-40. The threads were grouped in twos, and 
we did not think it was quite as good looking. We did not 
think it looked quite as good. We stayed on one. 

QUESTION: I should like to ask these gentlemen if they 


have any trouble in maintaining their standard width on 
single dent, more so than on two per dent. 


Mr: Davis: We did not run into that difficulty on it. 


CHAIRMAN LOCKMAN: We will pass on to the last ques- 
tion. It reads: ‘What per cent increase in loom speeds has 
been obtained on “E” model looms where spreader attach- 
ments have been added? Have shuttle consumption and 
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BEST 
in the Long Run a 


Universal Standard Ring Travelers cost you a 
less because they give you better service. x 
They’re durable, uniform, precision made, 
with Bowen patented Bevel Edge to insure * 


smooth even yarn. They reach you in per- 
fect condition with full count assured be- 
‘cause they come to you in sealed metal con- 
tainers. Samples on request—write direct 


or to your nearest representative. 


Send your exact re- 
quirements for samples 
which you can use and 
prove in your own mill. 
Write direct, or to the 
nearest representative. 


Sealed metal containers 
guaranti’ that your U. 
S. Travelers will be 
full-count, factory-per- 
fect. 


UNIVERSAL STANDARD 


Providence, R. | Greenville, S. C. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, President and Treasurer 
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with FLEXLASTIC* covering 
| CONDOR RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


do not oxidize, surface harden, crack or change density 


and your textile finishing continues uninterrupted because 
of the uniform texture, accurate finish, and long wearing 
qualities of Condor Rolls. 
| Each Condor Roll is designed for your specific job. Each 
| is suited to your particular operating conditions and gives 
you maximum service and efficiency. 
Factories: North Charleston, S. C., Passaic, N. J. and Neenah, Wis. 


4 *The term FLEXLASTICS is an exclusive MANHATTAN 


MANHATTAN, 
is still in service. 


2 trade mark. Only MANHATTAN can make FLEXLASTICS. 

7 This machine has 
been exclusively 
MANHATTAN 
equipped in its 
: 12 years of oper- 
ation. The orig- 
inal belt, also 


5ist YEAR 


KEEP AHEAD 
WITH 
MANHATTAN 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION 
OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 
Executive Offices | Passaic, New Jersey 


Exclusive Incline - plane 

) Tester. Tests from single 
hair to 2,000 grams 
tensile. 


Exclusive 
design— 
Exclusive 
advantages 


*Scott Testers incorporate numerous ad- 
vantages of design and recording which 
make them simpler, surer and more con- 
venient to use. Our 60 models cover the 
needs of the textile industry for tensile, 


Teelomark hysteresis, flexing, twist, burst, crepeage, 
etc. 


HENRY | COT] (() 115 Blackstone St. 

Providence, R. |. 
SOUTHERN 304 FOREST AVENUE 
REPRESENTATIVE JOHN KI INCK AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


loom supply replacements increased on the looms so 
equipped to the point that it would not be profitable to 
attain this higher speed ?” . 

Let's take the first part of that and discuss it. What 
per cent of increase in loom speeds have you obtained on 
“E” model looms where spreader attachments have been 
added? The spreader attachments ate what most of us call 
braces—bracing the “E’’ model loom in order to obtain 
more speed. Who has had experience on that? Is there 
anybody here from Honea Path? 


M. C. CHALMERS, overseer of weaving, Chiquola Mfg. 
Co., Honea Path, S. C.: We have spreaders on 426 looms. 
We have been running some of them around 12 months 
since first put on. We have about eight per cent increase 
in speed. We are satisfied with them and are still put- 
ting them on, The increase in supplies is not so great. 
As to our castings, we de not see any difference in our cast- 
ings. We use somewhat more levers than we did, as we all 


do on high-speed looms—""X”’ models. As to shuttles, we . 


do not have any trouble with the looms throwing out shut- 
tles and bursting them. Naturally, in making more picks 
per minute they are going to wear out sooner. We are very 
well satisfied with our spreaders. 


W. W. Coss, superintendent, Norris Cotton Mills Co., 
Cateechee, S. C.: All of us have trouble with loom fixers. 
The more you put on a loom the more headaches you have, 
I think. I should like to know about the fixing of those 
looms. Do they have to have more fixing, or less? 


Mr. CHALMERS: Well, you do have a few more flags on 


the looms, but it ts not breakage. It is shuttles bouncing | 


and things like that. 

CHAIRMAN LOCKMAN: In other words, you have more 
loom fixing to do, but it is not due to breakage. Is that it? 

Mr. CHALMERS: Yes, sir. 

QUESTION: Would it be eight per cent more? You say 
you got eight per cent more production. 

Mr. CHALMERS: No, not that much. 


CHAIRMAN LOCKMAN: In other words, your opinion is 
that it is a paying proposition? Your increased production 
would more than offset your supplies, etc. ? 


Mr. CHALMERS: Our loom fixers are handling the same 
number of looms. 


A MEMBER: I should like to ask Mr. Chalmers if he 
probably did not give those looms a good overhauling when 
he added these attachments, which probably might enter 
into the picture. | 


Mr. CHALMERS: No, I did not. We just put the spread- 


ers on and started the looms up. We did not do any over- 


hauling at all other than what the men did who came and 
put the spreaders on. 


Jor C. Coss: I should like to ask what is the speed at 
which you are actually running the loom. 
Mr. CHALMERS: 17714. 


Jor C. Coss: Do you get the same efficiency that you 
get with lower speed ? 


Mr. CHALMERS: Yes, sir. I should like to answer your 
question further. I can say that you can be pretty well as- 
sured that your loom efficiency will stay within one per cent 
of your speed increase. That is what we found. 
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CHAIRMAN LOCKMAN: In other words, if you gain eight 
per cent in speed you get seven per cent efficiency. 


Mr. CHALMERS: Not necessarily. You may get more. 


Mr. Brice: Some 15 or more years ago we introduced 
the idea of a top girt on our ‘‘R” model looms. I do not 
think there are any in this section. They have them in the 
West Point section, on heavy duck. We later brought out 
the ‘“X’’ series of looms and put a top girt on wider widths. 
In 1934 we decided to put the top girt on all “X”’ series 
of looms regardless of the width, and from that time for- 
ward we have used the top girt construction on the “X”’ 
series. There is no question, in our opinion, that it adds to 
the efficiency. It had not occurred to us that the mills would 
be likely to spend much money in revamping “E” model 


looms, but there has been such keen interest in it that we - 


now have a spreader which is adapted for “E” models. 


Mr. D.: I should like to ask the gentleman if he thinks 
it would pay. I understand that one cannot buy a loom 
from the Draper Corp. for any immediate delivery. 


Mr. Brice: Yes, sir, it is true. 


Mr. D.: If a man anticipated buying looms within the 
next three or four years (because I understand he cannot 


get delivery much before that), would it pay him to put. 


spreaders on his “‘E’’ model looms for that period ? 


Mr. Brice: Well, I think the men who have tried it are 
better qualified to answer that than I am. We are always 
willing to try any.device which would be advantageous. 

In connection with building new looms, I would like to 
say that at this time we are building looms that were allo- 
cated before the restriction was amended by the War Pro- 
duction Board. We are doing the best we can but are fac- 
ing the situation all of you face-—manpower shortage. That 
is very, very acute. 


Mr. Burcess: I should like to ask a question about this 
spreader. There has been an installation made on 12 C. & 
K. looms. According to the man who makes the so-called 
spreader, the operator of that mill seems to be very enthusi- 
astic about it, and they probably will put on more. He has 
found it necessary, however, to install a larger motor—that 
is, a motor of increased horsepower. I should like to ask if 
that is necessary on the looms these gentlemen have bren 
talking about. 


Mr. CHALMERS: We did not change the motor. 
CHAIRMAN: Are your looms individually driven ? 
Mr. CHALMERS: No. Part of them are. 

Mr. DELANEY: We had to increase our horsepower. 


CHAIRMAN: It stands to reason that if your motor is 
pretty well loaded and you go to this increased speed you 
would certainly have to have a larger motor to increase 
your speed. 


Mr. CHALMERS: We have 177!/ picks, and one-half 
horsepower is pulling these looms with that attachment. 


CHAIRMAN LOCKMAN: Mr. Chalmers, you, of course, 
went into the shuttle consumption and loom supply re- 
placements. Do you think the extra loom supply costs and 
shuttle consumption would make it unprofitable ? 


Mr. CHALMERS: Oh, no. If it were unprofitable we 
would not continue to put on the attachment. 
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When you are searching for the right belt 
for the right drive . . . with the idea of keep- 
ing efficiency high and maintenance low... . 
your best chance of finding it is by going to 
the firm that has experience. 


For many years, I. B. Williams & Sons 
have been producing, in their Cocheco brand, 
belting that is ideally suited for textile 
machine drives. Cocheco has all the advan- 
tages of leather belting — superior traction, 
ability to handle shock loads, longer life — 


plus a known record of successful installa- 
tions. 


A substantial stock of various weights and 
widths is maintained in the “heart’’ of the 
textile industry .. . Greenville, S. C. Service 
is keyed to the demands of the textile indus- 
try. Quick shipments and the close personal 
attention of its Greenville representative are 
evidence of that. | 


For textile belting, Samson hair-on check straps 
and loom leathers, consult— 


I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS 


COCHECO 
‘LEATHER BELTING | 


CHARLES C. WITHINGTON 


AGENT 


WooDSiDE BLDG. GREENVILLE, 5.6. 
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Baling Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 


| 


Push Button Control — Reversing Switch 
with limit stops up and down. 


Self Contained. Set anywhere you can 
run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell yeu mere about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., Inc. 


328 West Water Street SYRACAUSE, N. Y. 


1098 MERROW 

High Speed Overedging, 
Overseaming and Hem- 
ming Machines Produce 
Federal Specification 
Stitch Types 501, 502, 
563, 504, 505. 
WAR WORK DEMANDS 
Quality Results 
— High Produc- 
tion —— Conveni- 
ent Handling — 
Minimum Time 
Out for Adjust- 
ment and 
pair — Low Up- 
keep Costs. 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitable Arranged for Your Work. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Street Distributors Hartford, Conn. 
Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


PULP & PAPER MILLS + WASTE DISPOSAL 
STEAM POWER PLANTS + STEAM UTILIZATION 


WATER + APPRAISALS « PLANS «+ REPORTS 


leather Belting 


all types 


CHECK (domestic) STRAPS 
Goodrich Mechanical Rubber Goods 


KEYSTONE BELTING COMPANY 


213 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Southern Representative 
T. J. DIGBY, RR. BOX 244 + PHONE 159-W GREER, S. C. 
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Textile Export Outlook Is Bright 


Unprecedented export demands for 3,000,000,000 square 
yards of cotton cloth annually will be met after the war by 
the textile industry, is the prediction of Robert Sweeny, 
chief of the textile unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

In justification of his forecast, Mr. Sweeney states: 
“There is an acute world shortage, and the United States 
after the war will supply many new markets in countries 
which were unfamiliar with American textiles before the 
war.” | 

U. S. exports in cotton cloth between 1936 and 1939 
averaged 282,000,000 square yards annually, and only 
818,751,000 square yards were exported in 1920, the peak 
year. Mr. Sweeny said that only the United States, India 
and the United Kingdom will be in position to do any size- 
able exporting after the war, and it will take England some 
time to restore its export business. Thus the United States 
stands to fill a large part of the world’s needs for cotton 
cloth which will be tremendous due to wartime under- 
consumption. | 

U. S. exports will replace those formerly made by Ger- 
many, Japan, France and the Netherlands, all of which will 
require years to rehabilitate their industries. 


Leather Belting Manual Published 


A new “Leather Belting Selection and Application Man- 
ual” is being distributed by Graton & Knight Co., 356 
Franklin Street, Worcester 4, Mass. The 56-page booklet 
was developed with the purpose of simplifying the subject 
of power transmission so that both distributor salesmen 
and belt purchasers can locate and use the basic facts quickly 
and correctly. Data, charts and specifications are offered to 
support the following heads: how to pick the right leather 
belt for the job, including information on tannages, the 
figuring of belt dimensions, etc.; how to decide between 
modern group drive and automatic tension (pivoted motor 
base) drive; how to figure tension, efficiency, cost, etc.; and 
other features. A copy may be secured by ‘writing to Gra- 
ton & Knight. 


Arlington Mills Publishes Booklet 


Manufacture of worsted yarns and fabrics is described 
and profusely illustrated in a new brochure issued by. Ar- 
lington Mills for the use of store training departments, 
textile educational groups and store personnel. The title, 
Naphtholated Wool Worsteds—Fleece to Fabric,” is de- 
scriptive of the contént, which traces the process from the 
raw wool and the sources from which it is derived through 
to the finished garments and their identification. Anticipat- 
ing the questions which arise when worsteds are discussed, 
including the hardy perennial query, ‘““What is the differ- 
ence between wool and worsted?” this book attempts to 
provide all answers. Every important process in the pro- 
duction of worsteds is explained and pictured. 


The name of the Kilcommons Chemicals Corp., Provi- 
dence, R. 1., has been changed to Textile Chemicals Corp. 
of Rhode Island, and Fred Weller has been named. vice- 
president and general manager. James A. Kilcommons. has 
resigned as treasurer and director, and is no longer’a stock- 
holder in the corporation. 
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Steps in Pre-termination Procedure Outlined 
By War Department 


Pre-termination planning of contract settlement is like a 
“stitch in time." Everyone with a war contract realizes that 
at any time it may be terminated. When it is terminated 
the task of settlement of the contracts and the disposal of 
property resulting from the contract becomes a reality. 
Therefore, the War Department, in order to do everything 
possible to make easier the task of settlement and disposal, 
has launched upon an aggressive policy of pretermination 
) 
Pre-termination of contract settlement is divided basically 
into two phases. The first phase, or planning, involves the 
general study of the situation, setting up an adequate ter- 
; mination group within the contractors organization and in 
i general arriving at certain lines of approach to the prob- 
| lem 
3 The second phase is that of reaching certain agreements, 
either formal or informal. In the informal agreement the 
contractor and government might agree on all but a few 4 ‘ 
points and will never get around to signing a formal agree- : : 
, ment which actually becomes a part of the contract. In any ' = a : 


event the agreement is put in ‘‘cold storage” to be brought 
out at the time of termination. When contract termination 
actually arrives the contractor in many instances will have 
his disposal problem whipped, will have the cost profit 
angle completely worked out, thus saving many man hours. 
6 It is a case of doing tomorrow's job today. However, if the 
contractor does nat care to come to an agreement, the ad- 


t 
vance planning will do a deal towards shortening his 
| settlement time. New type cone drive spindle and bobbin available at end of war. 
At the present time the War Department has terminated ~~ 
: over 28,000 contracts and all but 4,000 have been settled. “e 
a Of this number 3,200 contracts are pending settlement be- 2 
. cause the contractor has failed to submit a claim. Strangely = 
cs enough, 40 per cent of the 3,200 are being held up because 
: the contractor has not yet prepared an adequate inventory. % 
3 In order that a contractor holding a large war supply con- | 
: tract may hasten his reconverston to civilian production, he 
should adopt an active pretermination policy, and get in 
touch with his contracting officer who will make the neces- 
sary arrangements within the War Department. | 
The chiefs of the various. technical services of the Army 4 
dq @ now have lists of major contracts to be terminated at the : 
end of the war in Europe and already have been ordered to 
communicate with the contractor to be affected and suggest ! a : 
inati CHECK 
that a pretermination plan be started. After all, not only 
% does industry gain by this method but the load of termina- Shortage of help often re- 7 i ; 
tion problems on already over-taxed military personnel 
h considerably lightened as well. give give the best results 
1 New Rubber Synthetic Is Announced | 3 a he it 
Southern Representatives 
Development of a new rubber synthetic, Chlorinated ‘i D. 3. QUILLEN 
lsopol, has been announced by the Union Bay State Chemi- 445 Spartanburg, 8. 0. 
>. D. C. ANDERSON 
cal Co. of Cambridge, Mass. The new synthetic is suggested Mm Box 629 Cedartown, Ga. 
as an ingredient in adhesives, paints, lacquers, inks, etc.: 1487 = 
for fire-proofing and moisture-proofing fabrics; and wher- | 
ever sound and heat insulation qualities are desired. Not 
P- yet standardized in viscosity range, the production of Chlo- % JTER LING RING TRAVELER co 
C- rinated Isopol ‘is sufficient at present to enable sampling 
aS and service of reasonably sized orders, but large quantity = PREL RIVER , MASa 
K- Orders cannot be filled. the company states, until new, 
expanded production facilities are in operation. 
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Maintenance of Union Membership rr 


(Continued from Page 16)—only if and so long as a: 
such employer maintains himself as a member in good " 
standing with the organization. Will anyone imagine the 
government issuing such directive, or would the employers’ 
organization more likely find itself speedily the object of a 


prosecution under the Federal anti-trust statutes ? : 

The element of maintenance of membership which seems 

¢ spinning most unjustified is the requirement that the compulsion . 

upon the employee to remain in his union shall be fur. . 

nished and exerted by the purchaser of the employee's labor, : 

THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY ~ that is, his employer. The union which has made it its busi- : 

PROCESSED TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS ness to wage economic warfare upon the employer is to be , 

JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S. C. maintained by. pressure from the employer upon his em- 

SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. t 

SUPERIORITY H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, S. C. ployees. 

It is an entirely reasonable proposition that if within the : 

ordinary principles of the law of contract, an employee has . 

| . made an agreement with a union, obligating himself to 

— LONG DRAFT APRONS a belong to it and to support it, then the union should be 

| Premier | Quality | able to hold him to such an agreement in such sense and to : 
| 7 such extent as the law may authorize and require. But it is 

Modern Machinery—Skilled Workmen |’ acompletely different matter to require the employer, not a 

Backed by 30 Years Experience party to the agreement, to enforce it on behalf of the union, | 

Guarantees You a Perfect Apron and in so doing, to impose upon the employer not the con- 

os sequences provided by the law of contracts, but a conse- ' 

COMBER ROLLER SPECIALISTS } quence of an entirely different nature, that is, discharge , 
from his employment, which might be of quite as great an 

ASK FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES injury to the employer as to the employee. No matter how 

much it may serve the convenience of one of the parties to — | 

PREMIER ROLLER SHOP, Hillsboro, N. t. an agreement, a stranger to that agreement is not generally : 
called on to enforce it, and certainly not when his doing so 


would be to his own detriment. It is, moreover, to be noted 


that while the employer is required to enforce the union- , 
employee agreement as against the employee and in behalf | 
GEN FRAL VM | aa RE pA| RS of the union, he has no corresponding right, or power to | 
enforce anything in that agreement as against the union and § | 
Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles in alc 
Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original diameter _ Even when authorized by an employer to do so, the re . 
METHOD OF RAISING FLUTES PATENTED, NO. 1,887,510 spondent company has always declined to take part in en 
forcing agreements he may have made with others, that is. 
Give for example, by making deductions from his wages for the 
convenience or benefit of such others. This company’s busi 
Cc. E. HONEYCUTT ness is maintained by no governmental decree, and in col 
lection of moneys due it is neither assisted nor guaranteed 
GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO. by any third party. Its income, moreover, when received, is 
1337 West Second Avenue ¢ Gastonia, North Carolina subjected to what may be restrainedly termed substantia! 
; Federation taxation. It seems strange that it must, unde: 


order of the same Federal Government, guarantee thx 
union's income before it pays its employees’ wages—an in 


come which, ironically enough, after it has been collecte: 
R ) for the union and turned over to it, is subject to no incom: 


taxation whatever. 
Above all, it seems passing strange that these things ar: 
; : enjoined upon the employer—who, within recent years, ha: 
CywiCca ompany been little less than hounded with the catagorical order to 
keep “hands-off” the relations between his employees anc 
their union. He has been admonished until he now gene: 
Charlotte, N. C ally understands that his employees going into a union 
which shall deal with him for them is none of his affai 
| Yet now, he is told that it has become his affair to keep 
TEXTILE CHEMICALS them in that union. As they go in, he must turn his heac 
and do nothing to hinder or impede them. But if on 
makes a move to come out, the employer must suddenly 
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move into action, abandon the neutrality hitherto required 
of him, and drive the offending employee back into the 
union upon penalty of being discharged. 

The National Labor Relations Act, when it directs an 
employer not ‘to encourage’ or contribute any form of 
“support” to any labor union, seems expressly to forbid 
what the National War Labor Board now orders. (And the 
exception in the National Labor Relations Act for the closed 
shop is irrelevant here, for as an exception, it is not to be 
expanded beyond its own terms and by those terms, it re- 
lates to a voluntary agreement.) In any event, it is not to 
be denied that the order now recommended is inconsistent 
with the spirit of the National Labor Relations Act. The 
essential and pervading’ idea of that statute is neutrality on 
the part of the employer with regard to the relations be- 
tween his employees and their union. By this order, he is 
directed to interfere in those relations if they are not going 
to suit the union, and in behalf of the union, to influence, 
restrain and coerce his employees with all the pressure and 
by all the means at his command. 

The provisions which this company has been willing to 
agree to as a contract between it and the union here in- 
volved are numerous and substantial. It seems likely that 
such provisions would have been entirely sufficient for the 
union to accept as the terms of a first contract between it 
and the company were it not for the union’s expectation 
that it could come to this board and get more. In such 
opportunism, however, the union may hereafter find that it 
has “‘sold its birthright for a mess of pottage.” 

In matters affecting the relations of parties who must 
live and work together, willingness is indispensible. With- 
out it, little of a genuine or permanent nature is to be 
accomplished. Good will can hardly grow from the soil of 
compulsion. If the essence of a contract is a “meeting of 
the minds,”” then a contract which one party is ordered to 
enter into is no contract at all—nor is it an aid, but rather 
an obstruction, to harmony and a handicap to future agree- 
ment, | 

So here, the National War Labor Board will render no 
service, but. rather a notable disservice, to the ultimate in- 
terests of employer and employee alike, by saddling upon 
this company a so-called contract to which there is no 
mutual assent. How much better it would be for the present 
and future relations of these parties if the union would 
accept the substantial agreement which the company is will- 
ing to make and by successfully living and working with 
the company under such a contract, demonstrate to all con- 
cerned the desirability of a broader and more complete 
agreement. Such is the slow and patient, but the only true 
and enduring path to industrial peace. 


Hercules Booklet Describes Cellulose Plastics 


A four-page folder printed in color, illustrating the prop- 
erties of the cellulose plastics family, has been issued by the 
Hercules Powder Co. cellulose products department. In- 
cluded in the display are tough, cloth-laminated Navy cargo 
containers; tubing which can be bent and flexed at 40 de- 
grees below zero; transparent packages, and many different 
colored housings for radios, telephones and flashlights. 


Aralac, first animal member of the synthetic textile fam- 
ily, is the subject of a feature story, with photographs, in 
the Dec. 4 issue of Life magazine. 
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SOAPS * OILS 


Your rayon warps will be smoother, stronger, cleaner, 
more resilient and more resistant to atmospheric action if 
you use Laurel Rayon Size. Unlike ordinary sizes, Laurel 
Rayon Size penetrates and envelops the yarn—binds the 
filaments together. It reduces chating and breakage, in- 
creases elasticity, equalizes variations in yarn tension. 
Does not shed. Removed quickly and easily in regular scour. 
Laurel Rayon Size gives high loom efficiency. Leaves cloth 
soft, smooth with good appearance and with minimum defects. 


Sizers and weavers throughout the industry tell us Laurel 
Rayon Size simplifies and speeds the weaving process. If you 
are not now using Laurel Rayon Size, save time and costs by 
sending for a trial order today. Available for immediate 
delivery. Our Laboratory Technicians will gladly recom- 
mend a formula that will meet your exact requirements. 


FINISHES 


* For Victory—buy extra War Bonds 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO - INC 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons + Established 1909 


Tioga, Thompson & Almond Sis., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
WAREHOUSES: PATERSON, N.J. CHATTANOOGA, TENN: * CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Stainless Clad Steel 
Monel Metal 


R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEWNAN, GEORGIA 
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Gor FIBRE SHUTTLES 


Whatever the Weaving Requirements 


— depend on WATSON-WILLIAMS, the Shuttle People, 
‘with over 100 Years experience and originators of the 
century's leading Shuttle improvements. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., mitbury, Mass. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: W. F. Daboll, NORTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: 
John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside G. C. Burbank, 32 Beaconsfield 
Building, Greenville, S$. C. Rd., Worcester 2, Mass. 


BARNES ter ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS TO THE 
Ww TEXTILE INDUSTRY FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


OPERATING METHODS 
MECHANICAL SURVEY 
COST METHODS 


10 High Street - - Boston, Mass. 
318 Montgomery Bldg. - Spartanburg, $. C. 


PRACTICAL BUDGETS 
CREATIVE COUNSEL 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


TEXTILE M/LL 
SCRUBBING POWDER 


Abrasive and Soluble Cleansers 
Floor Squeegees and Rakes 
Replacement Rubbers 

Hand and Machine Scrub Brushes 


Immediate Shipments 


FON MANUFACTURING C@ 
ASHEVILLE-NORTH:CAROLINA 


C. A. Auffmordt & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 16389 


468 Fourth Avenue 


Stronger Rayon for Tires Announced 


A new principle in rayon tire construction which provides 
stronger synthetic rubber truck tires and assures substan- 
tially greater tire production has been announced by Dr. 
Sidney M. Cadwell, director of tire development for Unit- 
ed States Rubber Co. Known as the ‘'2,200 denier’ rayon 
type, the new development consists of using stronger but 
fewer plies in the tire, Dr. Cadwell said. The new con- 
struction greatly reduces serious blow-outs, he stated, which 
formerly placed a tire beyond the possibility of repair. 

The 2,200 denier rayon tire has twice the number of 
filaments twisted together as the 1,100 denier, Dr. Cadwell 
explained, which was the standard type previously used in 
conventional tires, and which the 2,200 denier now replaces 
in certain sizes of tires. Due to the greater strength of the 
heavier rayon, he said, tires built of the 2,200 denier are 
stronger than those built of the lighter 1,100 denier. As a 


result, blow-outs are reduced to a minimum. Further, the | 


stronger individual rayon cords reduce rupture spread, thus 
making it possible to repair injured tires by recapping, an 
important factor in truck tire conservation. 

In addition, the new construction will materially aid in 
increased truck tire production, according to Dr. Cadwell, 
because fewer operations are involved, and materials and 
component parts are reduced. A stronger eight-ply tire can 
thus be produced in place of the conventional ten-ply tire 
formerly made, and similarly, a better ten-ply made in 
place of the standard 12-ply tire. 


N.A.M. Outlines Post-War Program 


The National Association of Manufacturers has announc- 
ed that it will carry to the public for acceptance and support 
a six-point program specifying the action that business will 
take to assure jobs and higher living standards in the post- 
war period. Ultimate objectives of the association's long 
term program is to create and put into action a process of 
prosperity during the post-war period which will enable 
Americans to ‘‘earn more, buy more, and have more.” 

The six points of the program are: (1) offering better 
values for consumers by improving production and distri- 
bution methods, which will make available more and better 
goods and will stimulate employment; (2) insistence upon 
full and free competition to reduce prices and to encourage 
the establishment of new enterprises, again stimulating in- 


_ creased employment; (3) bold investment of risk capital to 


back new enterprises and expand production, which will 
also make more jobs; (4) adherence to wage policies which 
give workers a fair reward for work accomplished; (5) 
providing better tools and improved working conditions as 
an aid to higher production and fatter pay envelopes for 
individual workers; (6) keeping open all possible advance- 
ment opportunities for the individual worker, to encourage 
initiative and greater production by assuring that such per- 
sonal effort on the part of the workers will be rewarded. 


Surplus To Be Listed 


First editions of the U, S$. Treasury Department's Sarp/us 
Reporter have been issued from the regional Offices of Sur- 
plus Property, and others will follow in rapid fashion until 
the eight commodity divisions of the Treasury's Office of 
Surplus Property are covered in the editions. By means of 
the Surplus Reporter firms on the Treasury's mailing list 
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will be advised what the Treasury has to sell without con- 
tacting each of the 11 regions in the country. 

The eight commodity divisions, with one edition of the 
Surplus Reporter to be devoted to each, are furniture, hard- 
ware, machinery, automotive, textiles and wearing apparel, 
medical and surgery, paper and office supplies, and general 
products. 


Textile Research institute Publishes Report 
On Textile Drying 


A report on “The Drying of Textiles’’ has been publish- 
ed by the department of information of the Textile Re- 
search Institute, Inc., New York. This represents a com- 
pilation of the results of a three-year program of textile 
drying research conducted by the institute. These results 
have appeared in various places but have not previously 
been gathered together in one report. The study was con- 
ducted under the direction of an administrafive committee 
for drying research of the institute under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Albert C. Walker of the Bell Telephone Laborato- 
ries, Inc. 

Publication: of the complete report of this extensive re- 
search is particularly appropriate at this time, since’ the 
Textile Research Institute, Inc., has recently started a pro- 
gram involving the study of radiant energy drying, at its 
applied research laboratories in Princeton, N. J. Conse- 
quently the current report may be regarded as foundation 
reading for those interested in further work on this impor- 
tant subject. At a later date, progress reports on the radiant 

energy drying study will be published by the institute and 
will thus supplement this current summary. 

The drying booklet represents a new form of these sup- 
plementary reports in that they now correspond to the size 
of Textile Research, the official publication of the Textile 
Research, Inc., and the Textile Foundation. The purpose 
of this change is to enable members to bind the supplemen- 
tary reports with their copies of the publication. 

This report has been distributed without charge to mem- 
bers of the institute. Price to non-members is 75 cents per 
copy. Requests should be addressed to the Textile Research 
Institute, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Jones Described 


Jones Motrola Co. of Stamford, Conn., manufacturer of 
tachometers and other industrial products, has issued a pam- 
phlet which describes four models of Jones individual- 
mount tachometers and the Jones multi-range portable hand 
tachometer. The bulletin shows both full-face and profile 
views of the individual tachometers, r.p.m. ranges available, 
mounting dimensions, and includes prices for tachometers 
and appurtenances, a section on use and: operation, and 
general installation data. 


Hospital Blanket Circularized 


In accordance with a request from the committee on 
simplification and standardization of hospital furnishings, 
equipment and supplies of the American Hospital Associa- 
tion, drafts explaining recommended commercial standards 
for hospital blankets have been circulated to representative 
blanket manufacturers and hospitals. The present draft is 
a revision of a previous one and comments from the trade 
are invited by the National Bureau of Standards. 
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SPINNING 
Makers of Spinning and 


When you pin your faith in DIAMOND 
FINISH rings, your selection is justi- 
fied by a reputation for Quality nearly 
75 years old. Their extra fine polish 
permits high-speed starting. Their 
built-in evenness and durability yield 
dividends of economy and satisfaction 
through long years of trouble-free 
operation. 


CO. 
Swister Rings since /3 


KNOXALL 


ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
W. C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale N. J. 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 3521 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
RALPH GOSSETT—WILLIAM J. MOORE 
15 Augusta St., Telephone 150 
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SOUTHERN SUPPLY 


FOR EQUIPMENT, PARTS. MATERIAL, SERVICE 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this —: ine prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS, Abingdon, Mass. Offices at Bos- 
ton, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2516 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C, 


ACME STEEL CO., 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 
603 Stewart Ave.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga., FP. H. Webb, Dist. Mgr. Sou. Sales 
Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 523 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 6267; 
Marcus M. Brown, 1231 Lexington Ave. (Phone 8583), Charlotte, N. C.; William 
G. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Mountain, Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 
8-2635; John C. Brill, 309’ Magazine St., New Orleans, La., Phone Magnolia 
5859. Warehouses at Atlanta, Ga.. Greenville. S. C., New Orleans, La. 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron. Bg Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett and Wm. 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville. S. C.; The Akron Belting Co., 406 S. 2nd 
St., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLEN CO., 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. Wooten, 
Fort Mill, 8. C. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., P. O. Box 58, Roosevelt Park Annex, Detroit, 
Mich.: 7. N. 6th St., Richmond, Va.; 1211 Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Room 714, 101 Marietta St. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; Room 309, Jahncke 
Bidg., 816 Howard Ave., New Orleans, La.; 619 Texas Bank Bidg., Dallas, Tex.; 
312 Keller Bidg., Houston, Tex. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., Hugh 
Puckett, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: John D. Hunter, E. H. Driver, Paul F. Had- 
dock, Charlotte Office; E. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd St., Birmingham, Ala.; Jack 
B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall St., Greensboro, N. C.; C. B. Suttle, Jr., 423 
Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.; K. E. Youngchild, 10 South St., Mobile. Ala. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. 
C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mgr. 


ARKANSAS CoO., INC., P. O. Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sou. Repr.: Jasper M. 
Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff. Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 
Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood ‘Place, Greenville, Ss. C. J. V. Ashley, Sou. Dist. 
Mgr. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Tryon 8St., Charlotte, N. C., Mgr:, Walter T. Bunce, Phone 2-4073; Technical 
Service Men: Reid Tull, 116 W. Thomas St., Salisbury, N. C.. Phone 1497-J; 
Philip L. Lavoie, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte. N. C.; John H. Graham, P. O. 
Box 904, Greenville. S. C., Phone 2922; John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749, Truss- 
ville, Ala., Phone 127; Warehouse. 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte. N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, 
Greenville, S C.; 215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATWOOD MACHINE CO., Stonington, Conn. Sou. Rep.: Fred Sails, Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


AUFFMORDT & CO., C. A., 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 S. Marshall St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; 886 Drew- 
ery St., Atlanta, Ga. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Distributor, 
Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. . 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORP., S. Charleston, W. Va. Sou. Distributors: 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.; F. H. Ross & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia. N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St... Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg. S. C. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Reps.: J. D. Quern and D. 8. 
Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD Il., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. Hames, 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974; Ralph Gossett, William 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Phone 150. 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: Harold C. 
Smith, Greenville, 8. C. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Elizabeth. N. 
J.: Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mgr., H. L. Siever, 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: W. B. Uhler, Spartanburg, 8. C.; R. C. Young, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, LaGrange. Oa. 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, 5. C., 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden; Dallas, 
Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.; Gastonia, N. C., Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co.; Chattanooga, Tenn., James Supply Co.; Spartanburg, S. C., Montgomery 
& Crawford. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chatta- 
nooga-Knoxville-Nashville; Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. 8S. Burkart, W. 
A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly, D. H. Gunther, 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. V. Wells, care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Lawrence Newman, care of 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; James A.. Brittain, 3526 Cliff 
Road, Birmingham, Ala.; Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave., Glen Ellyn, 
Chicago, Ill.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: J. H. 
Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main 
St., Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (including Canada): C. 
E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Rep.: Mellor, Brom- 
ley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. C. -Peter 8. 
Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St.; Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville, S..C.; J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. Offices 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: Luther Knowles, Box 127. Phone 
2-2486, Charlotte, N. C.; Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Phone 3192, Concord, N. C.:; 
Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 481, Phone 822, Spartanburg, 8. 
C., and 900 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., Phone 3713, Boyce L. Estes, Box 
132, LaGrange, Ga. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville. S. C.: Bonded Service 


- Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Textile Products Distributing Co., Rock Hill, 8. C.:; 


Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastona, N. C. 
COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, 
Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C., J. 
Cantey Alexander, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 
Ss. C., J. Alden Simpson, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper 
Starch Div.). Hurt Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga.. C. G. Stover. Mer.: Corn Products 
Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kelly, Mgr. Stocks carried 
at convenient points. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACIIINE CO., 72 Cambridge St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
Reps.: Greenville, 8S. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3336: 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.: New York, N. Y., 200 
Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


CUTLR, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office: Woodside Bidg.., 
Greenville, 8. C. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, 
P. QO. Box 843. Greenville, S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720. Atlanta, 
Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Sou. Reps.: J. O. Cole. P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, S. C.; Kenneth Karns, P. O. Box 846. Greenville, 8S. C.; 
Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta. Ga.: T. A. Sizemore. 
525 Grove St., Salisbury. N. C. Sou. Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co.., 
Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte. 
N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co.. 
Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Piant and Sales Offices. Asheville, N. C. Sou 
Service Rep.: L. C. Denison. P. O. Box 4072, Asheville, N 


DODENHOFF Co., W. D., 619 Rutherford St., Greenville, S. C. Rep.: John 
Cc. Turner, 107 16th St., N.W., P. O. Box 916, Atlanta 1, Ga., Phone Walnut 
2735. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Offices and Warehouses. 
Spartanburg, S. C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St., S.W.. 
W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. L, Electrochemicals Dept... Main 
Office, Wilmington. Del.; Charlotte Office, 414 8. Church St., LeRoy Kennette. 
Dist. Sales Mer. Reps.; J. L. Moore, Technical Man: N. P. Arnold, 2386 Alston 
Dr., Atlanta. Ga.. Technical Service Man; O. S. McCullers, 208 McPherson 
Lane, Greenville, S. C., Tech. Rep. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. 
Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., George A. Field, Mgr.; Clifton E. Watson, Mgr. 
Sou. Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt., P. O. Box 1982, Phone 
Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., Dallas 1, 
Tex. 


Plant, 11844 W. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., and Allen 
Bldg., Greenville, S, C.; S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. District Warehouse, 248 Spring 
st., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. A. G. Loughridge. Ga. and Ala. Rep.; Stanley D. 
Berg, 321 N. Caswell Rd., Charlotte, N. C., Carolinas Rep. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18. Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern Franklin 
Process Co., Greenville, S. C.; Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GATES RUBBER CO., Denver 17, Colo. Sales Offices and Warehouses at 605 
W. Fifth St., Charlotte; N. C.; 801-2 Liberty National Life Bldg., Birmingham, 
Ala.; 110 Milby St., Houston, Tex.; 1710 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. Sales 
Office at 738 C. & S. National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. J. W. Lassiter, 
Sou. Sales Mgr.;: Frank W. Reagan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: G. P. W 
Black, 107 McPherson Lane, Greenville, 8S. C.; H. G. Thompson, 97 Tacoma 
Circle, Asheville, N. C.; Guy H. Sowards, 2011 Fairview Road, Raleigh, N. C.; 
’ Hugh D. Brower, 2715 Lenox Road, Atlanta, Ga.; H. C. Sturtevant, 210 E- 
Franklin St, Office No. 5, Richmond, Va.; Dudley H. R. Wigg, 403-404 National 
Bank of Commerce Bldg., Norfolk, Va.; W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr., Law and 
Commerce Bidg., Bluefield, W. Va.: Dave B. Smith, Charlotte; N. C. Combus- 
tion Engineers, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.; J. E, Campbell, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF OORP., 435 Hudson St., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Blivd., Charlotte, N. C., S. H. Williams, Mgr. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga., Tel. 3157; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C., Tel. 229; Ralph Gossett, 
15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150; Wm. J. Moore, P. O. Box 1523, 
Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin Ave., Ext., Gastonia, N. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO,, Worcester 4, Mass. Sou. Reps.: D. A. Ahlstrand, 
5. E. Dist. Mgr., P. O. Box 4028, Atlanta, Ga.; W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany 
Road, Charlotte 3, N. C., Phone 3-9573: F. W. Tisdell, P. O. Box 4028, 
Atlanta, Ga., Phone; P. T. Pinckney, Jr., Route 2, Germantown, Tenn., Phone 
9. Sou. Distributors: Hugh Black, Woudside Bldg. Annex, Greenville, 8. C.; 
The Cameron &. Barkley Co., 160 Meeting St., Charleston, S. C.; Columbus 
Iron Works Co., 901 Front St., Columbus, Ga.; The Textile Mill Supply Co., 
1300 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C.: Arkansas Mill Supply Co., Inc., Fourth and 
Louisiana Sts., Pine Bluff, Ark.: Buhrman-Pharr Hardware Co., Texarkana, 
Ark.; Keith-Simmons Co., Inc., Cummins Station, Nashville, Tenn.; McGowin- 
Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., 113-125 N. Water St., Mobile, Ala.; Henry A. 
Petter Supply Co., 101-214 S. First St., Paducah, Ky.: Southern Supply Co., E. 
Orleans St., Jackson, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Standard Supply 
& Hardware Co., 822 Tchoupitoulas St., New Orleans, La.; Weaks Supply Co., 
Fourth and Jefferson Sts., Monroe, La.; Battey Machinery Co., 100-120 N. 
Second Ave., Rome, Ga.: The Cameron & Barkley Co., 605 E. Forsyth St... 
Jacksonville, Fla.; The Cameron & Barkley Co., 107 S. Franklin St., Tampa, 
Fla.; Fulton Supply Co., 342 Nelson St., Atlanta, Ga.; Sharp Battery & Elec- 
tric Co., Broad at Fourth St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Tennessee Mill & Mine 
Supply Co., 406-12 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; The Young & Vann Supply 
Co., 1725 First Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; Lewis Supply Co., 477 S. Main S8t., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. 
McFetters, Mgr., Phone 2-0205; A. A. ‘‘Red’’ Brame, Rep. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 5. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.: W. G. Robertson, Jr., Spartanburg, 58. 


Geo. A. 


C.; J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte, N. C.: G. P. 


King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.;: New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo. O. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Elmer J. McVey, Megr.; Fritz Sweifel, Fred 
Dickinson, Jim Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HABOW CHEMICAL CO., Conover, N. C. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. Sou. Mgr., 
Charlies C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales Rep.: L. M. Boes, Box 
517, Charlotte, N. C. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div., 1301 W. Morehead St., 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reps.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave.,. Green- 
ville, 8. C., Tel. 4856-J: J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex., 
Tel. Jackson 2-7443: C. L. Elgert, 300 Chesapeake Bank Bidg.. 7 St. Paul 8t., 
Baltimore, Md., Tel. Saratoga 2388: T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, Box 398, Glen 
Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620: J. J. Reilly. 2788 Peachtree Rd., N.E., Apt. 6-B, At- 
lanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 7660: V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; C. G. Schultze, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; 
S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 1507. or, 302'4 Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., 
Tel. 3654; J. W. Butler. 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; 
W. C. McMann, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.. Tel. 3-2916; H. J. 
Reid, 212 Lamont Drive, Decatur, Ga., Tel. Dearborn 4564. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO.. 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St., S.W.. Atlanta. Ga.; Guy L. Meichor, Sou. Agent; 
J. Floyd Childs, 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C.; Carl M. Moore, 


Agent; Southwestern Rep.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Bidg., 
Austin, Tex. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 
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INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. . Reps.: J. H. Mason, P. wv. 
Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.; W. L. Jackson, 900 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
8. OC, 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Executive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Sales Mgr., S. B. 
Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, S. C.; Sou. Rep.: William P. Russell, Box 
778 Atlanta, Ga.; Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 3096, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N.°C.; 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. 
C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., Anderson, 8S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville; S. C.; Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belt- 
ing Co., Greenville, S. C.: Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: The Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., Newton, N. C. 
JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave., Charlotte, N. C. P, Box 1118, 
Stephen J. Hawes, Norman P. Dort. 


JORDAN MFG. CO., W. H. & F., JR., 2126 E. Somerset St., Philadelphia 34, 
Pa. Sou. Rep.: E. B. Wheeler, P. O. Box 501, Charlotte 1, N. C 


KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny, N. J. (Hygrolit). Sou... Plant and Offices, 
Greenville, S. C. W. O. Slimback, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Harold Mahon, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Wm.-.P. Russell, Atlanta, Ga.; Russell A. Singleton, Austin, Tex. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Blidg., 
Greenville, S. C.; Claude B. Ter, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, 5. 
C., Charlotte; N. C. Sou. Reps.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville, S. C.; Luke J. 
Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, Homewood, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: T. 
J. Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer, S. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Charlotte Rep.: Frank Burke, 
Phone 3-4287. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.: W. R. Sargent, P. : 
O. Box 1044, Greenville, 8S. C. 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C.., Peabody, Mass. Henry H. Hersey, Selling 
Agent, 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 5S. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, ©. Sou. Rep.: Byrd Miller, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 E. 42nd St.. New York City. 
Southeastern Dist. Sales Office: Liberty Life Bldg.. Charlotte. N. C., Fred O. 


Sou: Rep.: 


Tilson, Sou: Dist. Sales Mer. Reps.: R. C. Staples, Z. N. Holler, Frank 
Thomas, John Staples, Vernon Woodside,.Harold Dinges. 

MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. CO. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. 

MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. Hollister- 


Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


METALLIZING CO. OF AMERICA, THE, 1330 W. Congress St., Chicago, Ill 
Sou. Offices: E. J. Ferring, Megr., 901 William-Oliver Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga.; 
E. M. Kay, Mer., 120 Brevard Court, Charlotte 2, N. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main S8t.. 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (including Canada), C. E. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley 
& Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. Gen. Office, 
40 Rector St., New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Megr., 201 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C.; Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to Res. Mgr., 201 W.. First 8t., 
Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: W. L. Barker, R. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn, 
A. R. Akerstrom, 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.;: J. H. Shuford, Jefferson 
Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; H. A: Rodgers, 1202 James Bidg., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; J. lL. White, American Savings Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; W. H 
Jackson, Apt. 10-A, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.; A. Jones, Jr., 806 
Masonic Temple Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Agt., L. E. Taylor, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Otto Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.; H. B. Askew, 
P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE O©O., Nashua, N. H. Son. Reps.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia, N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Piace, Greenville, S. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Office, 1000 W. Moreheard St., Phone 3-7191, Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 8. 
C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. Falls L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mgr. 


NOBLE, ROY. New Bedford. Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841. 
Greenville, 8. C 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. 


Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Edwin W. 
Klumph, Cliff C. Myers, 121 E. 3rd St., Charlotte, N. C.; Cliff Smith, P. O. 
Box 671, Atlanta, Ga. 


ORKIN EXTERMINATING CO., Pest and Termite Control. Carolina Offices. 
1507 Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Main Office, 315 Peachtree St., N.E.., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 WN. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Tl. 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. At- 
lanta Office, Bona Bidg. 


PEACH & CO., D. W.. Gastonia, N.C. D. W. Peach. 


Sou. Rep.: C. H. Pat- 
Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
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PEASE & CO., J. N., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. O. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr., 805 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office; C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, 
N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Blidg., Spartanburg, 8. C. Stocks 
carried at convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office. 615 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and Health and 
Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 
merical Bank Bldg., Gastonia, N. C. 


RAGAN RING CO., Atianta. Ga. John H. Foard, Box 574, Phone 178, New- 
ton, N. C, 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., 2316 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Megr., 1109 Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., 
Phone 2-3201: A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Phone 
Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Greenville, 
8. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.; F. Robbins Lowe 
and Charles 8. Smart, Jr., selling Agts. Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Megr., 
and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agt.: Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 


SCOTT CO., HENRY L., 115 Blackstone St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Rep.: 
John Klinck, 304 Forest Ave., Augusta, Ga. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY @& CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
SHINGLE & GIBB LEATHER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office: 573 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 
State Offices: Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Columbia, 
S. C.; Charlotte, N. C.; Nashville, Tenn.; Jackson, Miss. Industrial Reps.: 
P. W. Godard, Birmingham, Ala.; L. M. Kay, Atlanta, Ga.; A. F. Landers, 
Lakeland, Fla.;: R. R. Boatwright, Jacksonville, Fla.; S. M. Newsom, Tifton, 
Ga.;: J. O. Holt, Raleigh, N. C.; C. C. Nix, Charlotte, N. C.; J. F. Welchel, 
Columbia, 8. C.; G. C. Kimbrough, Knoxville, Tenn.; P. A. Raiche, Memphis, 
Tenn. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. 8. Meservey, 
134 McClean St.. Decatur, Ga.: Ga. and Ala. Rep:: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 


1297, Gastonia, N. C.;: N. C. Rep.: Jack Alexander, 2024 Rozzell's Ferry Rd., 


Charlotte, N. C.; part of N. C. and 8. C. Rep.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan 
St., Kingsport, Tenn.; Tenn. and Va. Rep.: J. D. Cox, V.-Pres., Greenville 
Hotel, Greenville, S. C., and Kingsport, Tenn.; O. L. Carter, 202 Aberdeen 
Ave., Greenville, 8, C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 Baltimore 
Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 224 W. Ist 8t., 
Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Columbia Warehouse & 
Truck Terminal, 902 Pulaski St., Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp.., 
317 N. 17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., Water and Mathews Sts., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. Branches: 212 
S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., H..O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Earl H. Walker, 
101644 Minerva Ave., Durham, N. C.; H. W. Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, 
Charlotte, N. C.: M. W. Fletcher, 2973 Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


SOUTHEASTERN CONSTRUCTION CO., Charlotte, N. C. Earle Whitton, 
Pres. 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: 
A. P. Mauldin, 1376 Graham S8st., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; E. G. Merritt, 649 
Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta, Ga.; J. J. Merritt, 1428 Peachtree St., N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St., Columbia, S. C.; S. C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive, N.W., Atlanta, 


LATEST EDITION! 


The 1944-45 Pocket Size Edition of 
Clark’s Directory of Southern Textile Mills 


Gives capital, number of machines, 
officers, buyers, superintendents, kind of 
power used, product and telephone 
number of every Southern Textile Mill. 
Also contains “Hints for Traveling Men.” 


PRINTED ON THIN PAPER, CLOTH BOUND—PRICE $2.00 


Orders Promptly Filled 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


P.O. BOX 1225 


SOUTHERN LOOM-REED MFG. CO., INC., Gaffney, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth 8St., Char 
lotte, N. C. A. Benson Davis, Mer. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Tl. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Havert: 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mgr.; L. A. Dillon 
Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reps.: George A. Dean, H. A. Mitchell, Mont 
gomery Blidg., Spartanburg, S. C.; W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, S. C.; H. F 
Taylor, Jr., P. O. Box 1303, Charlotte, N. C.: W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevall: 
Lane, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reps.: A. Y. Bristoll, 10 
Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 3795, Narberth, Pa.;: G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbia: 
Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.; M. A. Hawkins, 3813 Genera 
Taylor St., Tel. Upton 6057-J, New Orleans, La.; H. C. Jones, care The Stan 
ley Sales Co., 651 Humphries St., 5.W., Tel. Main 4110, Atlanta, Ga.; W. D 


. Low, Fox Drive, Chattanooga, Tenn.; G. J. McLernan, 209 Hubbard St., Sar 


Antonio, Tex.; C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia St., Charlotte, N. C. 


STEELCOTE MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. Carolinas and Georgia Distributors 
Moreland Chemical Co., Spartanburg, 8. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.;: Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service. Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, S. C., J. J. 
Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Bat- 
son and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 
268 McDonough Blvd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga., Vernon A. Graff, Mgr.; South- 
ern Shuttles, a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., J. J, Kaufman, Jr., Mgr.; Louis P. Batson, Dirctor of Sales. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr., W. N. Kline, 2500 Ros- 
well Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall River, Mass. Sou. 
Rep.: Geo, W. Walker, P. O. Box 1894, Greenville, S. C.; D. J. Quillen. P. O. 
Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. aes 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mgr. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901. Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principal cities. 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.; D. L. Keys; 8S. Brooklyn 
Sta., Baltimore, Md.; W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, Va.; F. M Edwards, Goldsboro, 
N. C.; W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott, Greensboro, N. C.: B. D. Heath and 
Cc. W. Meador, Charlotte, N. C.; J. 8S. Leonard, Greenville, S. C.; F. G. 
Mitchell, Charleston, S. C.; L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Keiser, Jr., 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. G. Myers, Birmingham, Ala.; P. H. Baker, textile engineer. 
New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 


TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO., Box 1297, Phone 2-2238, Greensboro, N. C. L. C. 


‘Atkisson, Greensboro, N. C.;: F. A. Decker, 1119. Dilworth Rd., Charlotte, N. 


C.; J. W. Slaughter, 311 Aberdeen Ter., Greenville, S. C.; for Georgia and 
Alabama. Matthews Equipment Co., 93-A Broadway, Providence, R. I., for 
New England and Canada. 


TEXWOOD MFG. & SALES CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Greenville, 8. 
C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.: D. C. Ragan, 
High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. 8. RING TRAVELER C©O., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C.: 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.: Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456, Belmont, N..C.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte. N. C. Agts.: I. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin: 903 Norris 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Acting Agt., I. E. Wynne. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 62 
S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231, W. Washington 
St., Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mgr. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. Office and Stock 
Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Also W. L. 
Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga. 


WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO., INC., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen, Sou. 
Mgr., 11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville, 8. C. Greenville Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.:; 
R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812. Main ‘St., Dallas, Tex.:; R. B. Dorman, Box 66. 
Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Factory at Rock 
Hill, S. C. Sou. Reps.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington. N. C.: Henry 
Papini, 806 Milis Ave., Greenville, S. C.; W. E. H. Searcy, III, Box 12%. Grif- 
fin, Ga. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Office: Walter F. Da- 
boll, 810 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CoO., TROY, P. O. Box 1694, Charlotte, N. C 
Phone 3-9831. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs.; 1317 Healey Bidg.. 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P. Thomas, Charlotte Office: M. J. Bentley, Sell- 
ing Agt., Atlanta Office, 1317 Healey Bldg. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, I. B., Dover, N. H. Sou. Agt., Charles C. Withington. 
602 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., Tel. 1218. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. O.: G. W. Searell, R. Wo. 15, Knoxville, 
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VOGEL FROST-PROOF HYDRANT 
Running water every doy of the 
year. Will never freeze when prop- 
erly installed. Nearly! 00,000 in use, 


“VOGEL 


Yes, remember it well 
because it is a symbol 
of satisfaction among 
customers and plumbers 
alike. 


Vogel Frost-Proof Hy- 
drants are serving the 
war effort throughout 
the Nation—in war 
plants of all kinds, in 
shipyards and on thou- 
sands of farms ... And 
they are serving in the 
traditional Vogel way 
— economically and de- 
pendably —day in and 
day out. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON 99 


, DELAWARE 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representatives 


John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Geeenville, 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


(Ready to S 


erve You) 


Ashworth Card Surveys enable you to spot 
sources of trouble before they get serious and cause defective 
work. They enable you to plan repairs over a period of . 


months with minimum loss of production. 


These surveys of clothing, chains, bearings and other wear- 
ing parts are made by practical card men who recommend 


only necessary repairs. Their time costs you nothing. 


When you need card clothing products, Ashworth’s 3 facto- 
ries, 6 repair shops and 7 distributing points assure you an 


uninterrupted supply, prompt service and ready availability. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Woolen Division 
AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING COMPANY 


FALL WORCESTER 
PHILADELPHIA*t! ATLANTAT! 
GREENVILLE! CHARLOTTE?! 
DALLAS}! (Textile Supply Co.) 


«+ tRepair Shop 
Distributing Point 


PIOMEERS th 
CARD CLOTHING 


ASHWORTH CARD CLOTHING 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, 
Wool, Worsted, Silk and Asbestos Cards and for all Types 
of Napping Machinery * Brusher Clothing and Card Cloth- 
ing for Special Purposes + Lickerin Wire and Garnet 
Wire + Sole Distributors for Platt's Metallic Wire * Lickerins 
and Top Flats Reclothed. 
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Norane 


PAT. REG. 


/ Laboratory Certified tor WATER-REPELLENCY 


/ Laboratory Certified for DURABILITY 


There's an instantaneous, enthusiastic, trend-setting reception for 
NORANE, the new durable repellent by Warwick Chemical Com- 
pany, makers of IMPREGNOLE repellents. Tested and proven in 
millions of yards of fabrics processed for the armed forces to 
rigid government standards, a limited supply of NORANE is now 
available for civilian use. We respectfully solicit your inquiry. 


WARWICK 


West Warwick, Rhode Island 
580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. - ROCK HILL, S. C. 
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